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BURIAL OF THE REMAINS OF COSTER’S | 
COMPANIONS IN DEATH. 
HE remains of the gallant officers who fell with 
General Custer at the battle of Little Big 
Horn, on the 25th of June, 1876, reached Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, on the 3d of August last, 
en veule for burial. Before the hour set for the 
funeral services at the chapel at Fort Leavenworth, 
on Saturday, 4th, five artillery caissons, drawn by | 
bay horses, were placed on the north side of the 
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chapel building, and were on th@north guarded by | Marshal’s headquarters, 
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two companies of the Twenty-third Infantry, under 
command of Captain Joseph T. Haskell, while the 
band of the regiment was drawn up in line a short 
distance away. On the south side of the chapel a 
special column, consisting of the Provost Guard, 
were posted, the whole being under the immediate 
command of Captain C.S. Ilsley, of the Seventh 
Cavalry, marshal of the day. The streets about the 
chapel and areund the military prison were literally 
crowded with carriages of every description, there 
being fully three hundred in sight from the Provost- 
Iuside the chapel the 
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scene was a most solemn one. Directly in front of 
the altar, and guarded on either side by an armed 
soldier, were arranged the caskets containing all 
that was left of the five officers who had been sent 
here for burial. They were arranged with heads 
towards the altar, the first on the west being the 
casket containing the remains of Colonel Yates; 
the second, Colonel Thomas Custer; the third, 
Captain A. E, Smith; the fourth, Captain James 
Calhoun; and the fifth, Lieutenant Donald Mac- 
Intosh. Each casket was draped in the folds of 
the Stars and Stripes, The first part of the 
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solemn burial service of the Episcopal Church was 
performed by Post Chaplain Rev. John Woart, 
after which the procession slowly filed out of the 
chapel, while the guard of honor took possession 
of the caskets, and, under command of the several 
officers, placed each one on a gun-carriage, while 
the Twenty-third Infantry Band rendered, with 
solemn effect, the old and well-known “ Pleyels 
Hymn.”’ 

After the coffins were properly arranged, tho 
procession was formed in the following order : 
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.utshal; Two companies Twenty-third Infantry, 
with reversed arms, under command of Captain 
Joseph T. Haskell; caisson, drawn by two horses, 
bearing the remains of Captain James Calloun, 
guarded by Colonel J. Perin and Colonel R Saxton; 
horse caparisoned in mourning, and led by & 
cavalry soldier; special escort of four men com- 
manded by a sergeant; cairson, bearing the re- 
mains of Colonel) Thomas Custer, guarded by Major 
J. P. Wright and Colonel D. G. Swain; horse 
caparisoned in mourning, and led by a cavalry 
soldier; escort of four menin charge of a sergeant ; 
caisson, bearing the remains ot Colonel G. W. 
Yates, guarded by Colonel E. R. Platt and Captain 
A. L. Varney; horse caparisoned in mourning and 
led by a cavalry soldier; escort of four men in 
charge of a sergeant; caisson, bearing the reinains 
of Captain Algernon E. Smith, guarded by General 
A. P. Blunt and Captain A. G. Hull; horse capari- 
soned in mourning and led by a cavalry soldier ; 
escort of four men in charge of asergeant: caisson, 
bearing the remains of Lieutenant Donald McIntosh, 
eo by Colonel C. H. Hoyt and Captain Wm. J. 

olkmar; horse caparisoned in mourning and led 
by a cavalry soldier ; escort of four men in charge 
of a sergeant. 


At the cemetery the proces-ion was received by | 


several staff officers, and while the troops kept 
solemn time to the dirge played by the band, the 


citizens, numbering nearly two thousand, gathered | 


within the grounds to witness the last rites. On 
the arrival of the procession at the graves, situated 
at the west side of the cemetery, direcily cast, and 
within a short distance of the monumental gun, the 
band halted on the south, and the troops filed in on 
the east side of the graves, while the pall-bearers 
bronght in the caskets and placed them over their 
resting-places, The troops at the proper order re- 
versed arms, and the burial service for interment 
was rendered by Post Chaplain Woart, who was ac- 
companied by Rev. W. N. Page, of Leavenworth, 
and Rev. Mr. Anthony, of San Francisco. 

After the service the remains of the departed 
soldiers were lowered into the ground, and the 
caskets were covered with a profusion of wreaths 
and bouquets, while the band rendered a beautiful 
and impressive piece of music su table to the occa- 
sion, At the contusion of the burial serv.ces at 
the graves, the troops, under command of Captain 
Haskell, fired a salute of three volleys, each com- 
pany loading with ball-cartridge, to show that, if 
ever the occasion offers, they will not, with hlank- 
cartridges, avenge the death of their fallen officers 
and comrades in arins. 
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OUR NEW VOLUME. 

WitH this number begins the Forty- 
fifth Volume of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER. At no time in the 
history of this country has the value of 
the illustrated press been so emphatically 
acknowledged as itis now. The period is 
full of startling occurrences and social 
transformations, which dazzle the imagin- 
ation and stimulate curiosity for the 
possession of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the localities and persons concerned 
in them than is derivable from the bare 
descriptions of the daily papers. This 
important function is filled exclusively by 
this journal, and tho steady, substantial 
recognition which our efforts receive in all 
parts of the world where the English 
language is spoken gives gratifying assur- 
ance of the approval in which they are 
held. The present volume will in no man- 
ner be inferior to those which have gone 
before, in either its artistic, editorial or 
literary departments, and, as heretofore, no 
effort ov expense will be spared to main- 
tain it in its recognized position as the 
leading exponent of illustrated journalism 
in America, 








THIS FALL'S STATE ELECTIONS. 


URING the present Autumn, nineteen 
)) States hold elections. 

Kentucky have already spoken words 
of encouragement to their sister common- 
wealths. Literally, they have blazed the 
way for conservatism, and gallantly called 
upon thoughtful political’ leaders in the 
other States to couch their lances and lend 
their good right arms on behalf of peace, 
order and progress. On the Sth of 


Alabama and-+ 


September, Vermont and California go 
to the ballot- box. The former runs a 
State ticket and elects legislators, and so 
great has been the enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Hayes and his party have been re- 
ceived by the countrymen of John Stark 
and Ethan Allen, that ultraism will receive 
a severe check, and possibly may be over- 
thrown entirely. Undoubtedly, the State 
will go Republican, but the heart of the 
people will be found to have undergone a 
great change towards the polity of the man 
whose aim is to abolish sectional differ- 
ences. California elects members of the 
Legislature, and past peradventure she 
will sustain the President, if present indi- 
cations mean anything. Maine votes on 
the 10th of September, and, like Vermont, 
elects State officers and legislators. The 
ultra Republican Convention in that far- 
away State was not as harmonious as Blaine 
desired it should be. That pertinacious dem- 
agogue, who developed on the occasion the 
heart of Robespierre, the bluster and brag- 
| gadocio of Danton, and the pettier sinuos- 
ities of Talleyrand, was, for once, near 
drowning in a malodorous vat of his own 
creation. He wanted the Southern Policy 
of President Hayes denounced, and called 
upon his editorial fugleman to blow the 
blast of hate. But a patriot was found in 
the person of the President of Bowdoin 
College, who introduced a resolution en- 
thusiastically indorsing that policy as one 
| of preéminent conservatism and constitu- 
| tionality. The over-zealous Senator find- 
ing himseif in a trap, silenced his oppo- 
nents by moving to lay on the table both 
the resolution denouncing Hayes and the 
resolution indorsing him. Still, with mar- 
| velous inconsistency, * enator Blaine caused 
to be retained in his prepared platform a 
plank announcing that Packard, the re- 
jected Louisiana carpet-bagger, was really 
elected Governor of that State, and that 
Chamberlain was de jure, and should be de 
facto, Chief Executive of South Carolina! 
And yet Mr. Blaine had the effrontery to 
ask the President to share his bread and 
his roof during the visit of Mr. Hayes and 
his Cabinet in New England! Mr. Calhoun 
once said on a somewhat similar occasion: 
‘*T will sleep with no man who wants to 
cut my throat!” The President politely 
declined the invitation of Mr. Blaine. This 
bit of digression has a meaning. The gen- 
uine Republicans of Maine are discontented 
with the bloody-shirtism of Blaine and his 
confreres, who hold the doctrine of hate to 
be higher than that of love. The dissen- 
ters are growing stronger, and the splendid 
reception which has been given Mr. Hayes 
in his New England tour will increase the 
ill-feeling towards his antagonists and per- 
haps awe them into silence. 

On the 6th of November Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Texas, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Nevada hold elections. In 
eight of the above thirteen States Gover- 
nors and Legislatures are to be chosen. 
The Republicans claim five States, and one 
of these, Ohio, may be lost to them. The 
defection in the Republican ranks does 
not arise from the reported communistic 
declarations of Judge West, nor from any 
personal antagonism to him, but from his 
championship of the President. The mal- 
contents hung out the ensanguined garment 
of Morton and Blaine at Columbus and 
Cleveland, and while the expected grand 
rally of the Draconians has not alarmed 
the country, it may draw enough from 
West to elect Bishop, the Democratic can- 
didate. It is a remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of politics that, never mind which of 
the gubernatorial candidates shall win, the 
indorsement of the Southern policy of the 
President is inevitable, for nothing short 
of it can satisfy the majority of the ad- 
herents of either party in Ohio. 











of New York elects a State ticket and 
members of the Legislature, the latter of 
which will decide the fortunes of Senator 
Conkling. 





| time he left the Narrows is proof that he 
| Saw danger for himself ahead without a 
single buoy to indicate the sunken rock. 
The Senator, hitherto regarded as a very 
Cesar, although slightly Brummellized, has 
only told us how superior America is to 
Europe, how proud he is of New York, and, 


would do credit to a boy whose fond mother 
had sent him ona visit to distant relatives, 
claps his hands and shouts when his foot 
is upon the heather of his own native hills. 
Not a word about general politics, nor the 
conservatism of President Hayes, nor the 
particular battles in November. He adopts 
the ‘‘still hunt” of Mr. Tilden, and, like 
Davy Crockett’s coon, will likely come out at 
the same hole he went into. The Democrats 
are wicked enough to boast in advance 


Senator must be shorn with scissors handled 
by no Delilah. In a few words, they pro- 
pose to permit Mr. Conkling to uninterupt- 
edly enjoy the beauties of that Utica whose 
equal he saw not from John O’Groat’s 
house to Land’s End. Sensible people 





At the | 
same time that Ohio votes, the great State | 


The fact that Conkling hurried | 
home after a six wecks’ absence from the | 


after laboring under a homesickness which | 


that the Nazarite locks of the handsome | 


just now have but small relish for the 
adulator of General Grant and the non- 
committal politician who, when the country 
|is applauding Hayes to the echo, finds it 
| convenient to be silent at a time when 
| silence is unpatriotic. 

| Turning to Pennsylvania, Cameronian 
and other influences may jeopardize the 
| Republican chances, yet he must be a 
| sanguine Democrat who can see anything 
| like certain victory for his party. The 
Democratic Convention which met on 
|}the 22d of August at Harrisburg was 
| hostile to the President, but, aware that the 
| people sustained him in his great act of 
| justice to the South, the framers of the 
| platform eontented themselves with declar- 
ling this policy an ‘‘adopted” one. The 
, truth is, Democratic leaders stultify them- 
|selves when they do not openly and un- 
reservedly support Mr. Hayes in a measure 
which is now fruitful in good results, and 
they know it. Whether his treatment of 
the South be original or adopted, is not the 
question. The great heart is, at this mo- 
ment, beating a cordial response to the im- 
mortal sentiment of Webster: ‘‘ Liberty 
and Union, one and inseparable now and 
forever.”” No more alienation, no more 
sectional bickering, no more needless strife 
—these are the feelings which the Con- 
servative masses of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other great States hold in common, 
and they must not be ignored for mere 
party ends. 

There can be no question now as to the 
status of South Carolina, Tennessee, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Texas and Virginia, the 
latter of which has nominated for the 
Governorship one of the purest and ablest 
men known to her galaxy of distinguished 
statesmen, General Holliday of the Valley. 
Although these States are Democratie, they 
have openly classed themselves among the 
supporters of that Presidential policy which 
has infused new industrial life into them, 
and made recuperation and prosperity a 
fixed present and future fact. Iowa ultra- 
ists have pronounced against the President, 
but they do not carry guns enough to do 
him particular harm. In Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Nevada a better feeling prevails, 
and, while they will no doubt vote strongly 
Republican, Radicalism of the Blaine 
order will find no sure resting-place. The 
whole country is awakening to the fact that 
honor and patriotism and justice alike 
demand that it should honor the President 
who honors himself by a strict adherence 
to those constitutional principles which 
alone can make the Republic great and 
prosperous, and, as a necessary sequence, 
the whole people are rapidly growing to be 
once more contented and happy. 











A CHAPTER IN SOCIAL REFORM. 


F the main ultimate object of a Con- 
stitution is to protect the people of 

a community against the aggressions of 
rulers, in like manner it is a leading duty 
of the Government itself to protect its 
virtuous subjects from the wrongdoing of 
their depraved associates. The subject of 
prison management as a means of reform 
has long exercised the minds of philan- 
thropists and social philosophers, and the 
past century has witnessed many notable 
strides towards the perfection of the sytera. 
In this country the State of New York has, 
under wise management, made a more de- 
cided progress than is probably visible in 
any other commonwealth, but with all that 
has been effected through the means of 
liberal donations of money, applied with 
judicious skill under the guidance of State 
authority, much remains to be accomplished 
before the work can be proclaimed a success. 
As this State is accepted as a model in re- 
; Spect to its system of penal and reforma- 
tory administration, and as its geographical 
position endows it with a larger share of 
| the lower elements in whose behalf such 
efforts are demanded than any other 
State, a brief examination of the present 
aspect of the subject will be instructive. 
Some valuable points on the subject are 
derivable from the work performed during 
the past year by the Prison Association of 
| the State, the officers of which are Messrs. 
| Theodore N. Dwight, Sinclair Tousey and 
| Elisha Harris. The subject is just now 
fraught with special interest. The great 
| and increasing number of criminals, the 
overcrowded condition of the prisons, the 
|inerease and reckless depredations of 
| habitual and professional offenders, and 
the presence of great numbers of young 
|'and nomadic rogues classed under the 
‘heads of tramps and vagabonds, as well 
‘as the overflowing houses of refuge and 
other institutions for juvenile delinquents, 
| naturally tend to awaken deep concern re- 
garding the causes of disorderly and crimi- 
| nal life by which the ranks of the danger- 
ous classes are sustained. This increasing 
concern for preventable causes of crime, and 
for the saving care of children who are 
in immediate danger of falling into dis- 
, orderly courses of life, constitutes an im- 
| portant element in the general increase of 
| popular knowledge of the sources of crime. 
Dismal as this department of knowledge 








and of public duty would be in the absence 
of means. of rescue and prevention, the 
fields which bear their fruits where once 
were brambles and deadly miasmas, do 
not more truly show the rewards of human 
effortand culture than do the reformed and 
well-ordered lives of those who have ceased 
to do evil and learned to do well attest 
that the culture and correctional treatment 
of young offenders and the reformatory 
discipline of criminal cases transform them 
into useful citizens. The present force of 
the depredators and disturbers of society 
can be reduced very greatly by such means. 
Experience abundantly proves that saving 
and reformatory measures pay back to 
society a hundredfold more than they 
cost. 

The records of crime in New York last 
year showed 3,582 convictions in courts of 
record, of which 2,276 ranked as state pri- 
son offenses. The existing system of jails, 
and of the petty courts which, by summary 
proceedings and otherwise, keep them filled 
with convicts for minor offenses, is not an 
American device. It is an utterly imprac- 
ticable and unenlightened system, unworthy 
of the present state of civilization and un- 
adapted to the purposes of public justice, 
and it was handed down to this State in 
Colonial times as a heritage from the 
Mother Country. The causes that have 
perpetuated the common jail, to serve the 
same uses as the gaol and bridewell of pre- 
vious centuries, have also, at the same 
time, entailed_a system of minor courts 
with summary@owers to commit as well as 
to convict, and to sentence in such manner 
as to fill the jails. Traditional forms that 
have been followed for centuries, and which 
have the force of ancestral usages, have to 
be invaded and overcome before these ab- 
surd methods of vindicating the laws and 
repressins crime will be superseded by the 
truly correctional and preventive measures 
which best serve the purposes of public 
justice and promote wholesome results of 
penalties or discipline. * 

The sixty-seven jails in this State occu- 
pied as county prisons, according to the 
Prison Association, exemplify the same de- 
moralizing and inconsistent methods of 
treating common offenders which these 
jails and old English models of them ex- 
hibited before the experience of disciplin- 
ary and reformatory means had been 
brought to bear upon the classes of offend- 
ers that were sentenced to expiate in jail 
all kinds of wrong-doing, for which such 
shame and discomfort were the traditional 
penalty, but never the adequate remedy. 
The testimony which local committees pre- 
sent, year after year, concerning the per- 
nicious evils that are inherent in the jail 
system, confirms the opinion that the time 
has come when reasonable and harmless 
methods of separate detention for uncon- 
victed persons in custody, and correctional 
treatment by self-supporting industries for 
all eonviets who are punishable by impris- 
onment in a county prison, should, as soon 
as practicable, supersede the common jails. 
There certainly is no reason for perpetuat- 
ing a system that is so pernicious and 
costly, however convenient it may be for 
temporarily immuring the great number of 
vagabonds and minor offenders who, more 
and more, annoy the peace and property 
of the people when out of jail. The re- 
forms inaugurated in the common jails 
and prisons by Howard, the correctional 
methods of discipline by habitual industry 
and instruction as illustrated in Ameri- 
can penitentiaries for minor as well as 
more obdurate classes of convicts under a 
Pilsbury, a Brockway, a Captain Felton 
and a Cordier, and under some of the 
trained Masters of Houses of Correction 
in Europe, conclusively demonstrate the 
superiority of industrial discipline over the’ 
old methods of expiatory confinement in 
county prisons. Yet the jail which Sir 
William Johnson constructed at Johnstown 
in 1776, and numerous other old county 
prisons in this State, continue to remind of 
the old ideas of expiation without means 
or even an effort for correctional treatment. 

It is interesting to observe the localization 
ofcrime. Dr. Harris informs us that crimes 
increase throughout the world in about 
the same ratio as the population inersases, 
but there are certain districts in which 
they decrease as the population increases. 
There are towns, cities and districts in 
which crime increases far more rapidly 
than the population. Generally the aggro- 
gate number of crimes increases as the 
density of the population increases, but 
this is not an inevitable tendency and result 
of increased density. Throughout England, 
Ireland and Scotland, the relative number 
of crimes to every 1,000, or every 1,000,000, 
of inhabitants is decreasing. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow have been steadily increasing 
in population, and in the past four years 
the ratio of erime has steadily decreased. 
The number of persons who make a yvoea- 
tion of some line of criminal life in the 
City of New York, and in several of the 
citics of this State, increases more rapidly 
than the population. The total number 
of State prisoners and felons now under 
sentence in this State falls but little short 
of 3,900. The asylum for criminal insane 
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adds upwards of 100 to this number, making 
the total a little short of 4,000 criminals of 
the rank of felons. 








A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
REVIVAL. 

(HE most noticeable thing in recent 

English literature is the powerful in- 
fluence exerted by that small, but zealous, 
coterie of which Morris, Rossetti and Swin- 
burne are the chief*prophets. Nor has any- 
thing in modern art attracted wider atten- 
tion—not even the grotesque extravagance 
of a Doré—than the startlingly new, and yet 
studiously old, pictures of Millais, Holman 
Hunt, Noel, Paton, Madox Brown, and 
their fellows. Architecture, though grop- 
ing backward through the Middle Ages in 
search of Gothic forms, has offered nothing 
so unfamiliar; but the arts of decorative 
adornment have been brought back to their 
medieval estate, and in furniture and 
wall-painting and needlework half the wo- 
men of one’s acquaintance are specialists, 
employing with nice discrimination terms 
of which they knew not the rudimentary 
meaning ten years ago. To restore and 
renew, rather than invent, has been the 
motto of an increasing and influential mi- 
nority of poets, painters, architects and 
decorators. Each has not scorned to con- 
ectn himself with the work of his neighbor. 
Rossetti is both painter and poet; Thomas 
Woolner is bard and sculptor; and Morris 
will sell you paper-hangings of his own 
design: The medieval revival has also as- 
sumed a religious phase, and the Church of 
England is at present concerned about 
nothing so much as ritualism, with its at- 
tendant machinery of confessionals, guilds, 
street-processions, etc. Ritualism means 
not only vestments and banners, but also a 
return to medieval doctrine as well as prac- 
tice. Its promoters are not behind the pre- 
Raphaelites in zeal, for they are working 
for religion instead of art and poetry. It 
is a matter of life and death to them. 

Many essayists and magazinists have 
written on pre-Raphaelite poetry and art, 
on the principles of household adornment, 
and on the spread of sacerdotal principles 
and practices in the Anglican churches; but 
few have perceived that all these things are 
growths from the same root, and not sepa- 
rate individualitics. The nineteenth cen- 
tury will always be famous for its revival 
of medievalism; for that word, although 
sometimes used as a term of reproach, is 
the key-note of the whole. People began 
seriously to inquire whether ‘‘ civilization” 
Was really civilization all through, and they 
concluded that it was not. Homer would 
have been no greater had he traveled by rail, 
made lecture-engagements by telegraph, or 
worn a Waltham watch. It is questionable 
whether, socially speaking, Greek life was 
not worth as much as American. Ancient 
Greece Christianized would have been 
pretty nearly an ideal commonwealth. The 
cotton-gin does not shame the distaff, nor 
the hand-organ the lyre and lute. Modern 
luxuries would be dearly bought at the 
price of materialism. A materialistic mil- 
lionaire, surrounded with all the parapher- 
nalia of to-day, is a beggar beside the most 
careless troubadour with one coin in his 
pocket and one song in his heart. So the 
medievalists have reasoned. Ritualism, 
pre-Raphaclitism, and neo-medievalism, 
therefore, have all united in protest anc 
war against the modern spirit that sets the 
loom above the poet's thoughts and the 
trip-hammer above the painter’s stroke. 
Modern medievalism accordingly refuses 
to throw away the old until it proves the 
new. It likes the two candles on Queen 
Elizabeth's chapel-altar better than the 
gloom of an abbey destroyed by Vandals 
and abandoned to the bats. It prefers 
Raphael's Madonna to the goriest French 
battle-piece. It chooses a Japanese fire- 
screen in preferenee to a base-burner coal- 
stove. It wouid rather read the ‘‘ Decame- 
ron” than the morning newspaper. 

The medieval revival has had for its real 
foundation a determination to brush aside 
all conventionalities and imitations, and get 
back to nature itself. The pre-Raphaelite 
painters are almost painfully hard and real; 
the simplicity of Rossetti’s or Morris's 
minor poems is sometimes obscure. But 
though the new fashion deserves carica- 
ture in many respects, it has much in it to 
challenge admiration. It is something to 
bring people back to nature, even though 
nature be painfully homely. The medieval 
revivalists, in whatever department they 
work, aim to combine the unworldliness 
and naturalness of the elder day with the 
wealth of resource and the mechanical 
accuracy of the present. If they succeed, 
the twenticth century will perceive that 
they have done tenfold more good than ill. 


AMERICAN ARCH ZOLOGY. 
A CIRCULAR has reached us from Indiana 
4 announcing that the first annual meet- 
ing of the State Archmological Society is 
to meet at Indianapolis in October. Ap- 
pended to the call are the names of many 
leading men of the commonwealth, and it is 


easy to see that the movement has been en- 
tered upon with enthusiasm. Ata previous 
but informal meeting, the collection of pre- 
historic relics from various parts of the 
State was very large, and formed an attrac- 
tive and highly important feature of the 
gathering. Among the most conspicuous 
of the fine collections was one of pottery 
taken from the mounds of Missouri, em- 
bracing a great variety of novel forms, 
ornamented with heads of men and quadru- 
peds. This year an endeavor is made to 
procure additional relics of special value, 
or plaster casts, photographs and carefully 
prepared sketches, in case the specimens 
cannot be obtained. A contribution of 
scholarly papers, with diagrams and illus- 
trations, is also to be a marked feature of 
the occasion. 

It is well known that the West is ex- 
tremely rich in relics of the mound-build- 
ers. If they can be gathered and retained 
in the vicinity of the localities where they 
were originally discovered, it is believed 
that the student of archeolgy will be very 
materially assisted in the work of labor and 
comparison. The field for study is very 
large. Opinions have widely differed as to 
the identity of the prehistoric races in 
America. Their origin and ethnical rela- 
tions, their arts and inventions, their re- 
ligious rites and superstitions, ought to be 
thoughtfully studied before the steady 
march of improvement and civilization 
obliterates the remaining traces of their 
existence. For this reason it ought to be a 
matter of gencral congratulation that the 
intensely practical people of the Western 
States are moving in the matter of advanc- 
ing our knowledge of this extremely in- 
teresting study. 

The scientific investigation of American 
archeology is yet in its infancy. All that 
has been accomplished in that direction 
has been done by individual effort, and 
through the personal zeal of enthusiastic 
scholars. Only the surface of this wide 
field of investigation has been touched here 
and there. Perhaps mors has been done in 
the valley of the Mississippi than else: 
where, though Ohio and New York have 
offered almost as interesting points for in- 
vestigation. Life has been so practical 
and stirring ever since the first European 
colonists came to these shores, that there 
seemed to be no time to look after the story 
of a people who passed away without leay- 
ing a name in the annals of the world. 
Wonder sometimes has grown almost up to 
the heat of action when some words of 
more than ordinary interest has escaped the 
pen of scientific investigators, but after- 
wards it was thought better to wait a time 
of greater leisure before methodically pur- 
suing the inquiry. Yet our people have in 
the meantime found abundant leisure to 
study the ruins of Thebes and write elo- 
quently concerning the Acropolis at Athens, 
though the remains of an old people lay 
unnoticed at the door of their homes, and 
patriotic pride should have prompted them 
to put some of their enthusiasm at work in 
exploring our own archeological problems. 

A distinguished American geologist holds 
that the Adirondack region is the oldest 
portion of the habitable earth.. There the 
Jand first emerged from the waste of waters, 
and the sun first looked down upon the 
green leaf that reflected back its light. Its 
rocks are older— according to this theory— 








than the mountains of Europe or Asia, and 
the earliest protoplastic forms of life 
crawled about its waters. Almost coeval 
with it is the ridge that forms the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, and the great 
City of New York stands solidiy upon the 
primitiverock. If this.thcory be correct (and 
it is fortified by very scholarly research), 
it may happen that the fertile bosom of the 
Empire State holds in reserve some import- 
ant information in regard to the prehistoric 
man. Perhaps, future travelers to the 
Adirondacks, who merely seek pleasure in 
the wonderfully beautiful scenery it offers 
to the eye, may chance to light upon secrets 
for which scholars have long searched in 
vain. Certain it is that there is abundant 
occupation for the archeologist in even the 
few remains leftat our doors by the strange 
people who vanished without a record; and 
it is altogether probable that the depths of 
the soil may yet reveal a story which will 
not only put the age of pyramids: to the 
blush, but overtop the hoary antiquity 
claimed by the disciples of Buddha and 
Confucius. 

Let it not be thought that this study is 
beneath the dignity of a people so practical 
and worldly-wise as ourselves. The refine- 
ment that comes from just such studies as 
this is the quality that is needed to tone 
down our ruder characteristics. Besides, 
we owe it to ourselves not to leave these 
ancient relics unstudied and undeciphered 
while so many give themselves to the fas- 
cinating researches engendered by travel in 
the Old World. The work of the mound- 
builders was a!l accomplished on our own 
soil, and they left no traces elsewhere. 
Their remains are mingled with the founda- 
tions of our homes, and cost no exertion to 
visit and investigate. It is the part of 
patriotism as well as of ambitious scholar- 
ship, therefore, to leave no stone unturned 








by which we may be able to roveal to the 
world the identity of the ancient people 
whose graves still stand as sentinels by the 
cradles of our children. 


SHARP PRACTICE AND LIBEL. 


UE New York Tribune, of August 25th, contains 

a long account of the suits recently brought 

by Mr. Frank Leslie against a former agent of his 

in Philadelphia, from which we make the following 
extract: 


Saratoca Srrines, Augast 20th. ---An unusual 
event for this neighborhood of Summer pleasare- 
seekers has been Frank Leslie’s first step in a libel 
suit against William W. Weigley, of Philadelphi:, 
son-in-law of Colonel John W. Forney, with dam- 
ages laid at $10,000. Order of arrest was served 
on Mr. Weigley at Lake George on Thurday o¢ last 
week, Mr. Leslie aiming to have the suit tried in 
this State. There is a large amount of unemployed 
curiosity here eager to know what challenge could 
have induced the genial and peace-loving pro- 
prietor of ‘‘Saratoga’s Interlaken’’ to assume the 
offensive in a libel suit. When Mr. Leslie came to 
the village lately to attend the Kellogg concert, 
his * carry-all’? wagonette being filled as usual by 
members of his family and guests, who are never 
absent from Interlaken, I asked him if he was pre- 
paring to give the public a legal sensation in the 
form of a libel suit. He answered that his business 
honor lad been assailed, and while he did not 
think the details of the case were of the slightest 
consequence to the public, if I would see him at 
Interlaken in the morning, he would be glad to 
prove that, as a ‘newspaper’? man himself, he 
had not under-estimated the value of the facts as an 
article of news. 

* The facts out of which the libel suit has grown,”’ 
said Mr. Leslie, ‘‘are briefly these: During the 
Centennial Exhibition I was publishing my ‘ Histori- 
cal Register ’ in ten numbers, at fifty cents a number. 
Among my canvassing agents, who by arrange- 
ment were to work on their own account, receiv- 
ing the usual commission, were W. W. Weigley, 
a son-in-law of Colonel Forney, whose name was to 
me a guarantee of Mr. Weigley’s integrity, Mr. C. 
Taylor and R. H. De Bergne. These three, on their 
own suggestion, secured my consent to use the ‘ His- 
torical Register’ as a medium for doing on their own 
part a Centennial souvenir business; that is, when 
they sold the work, if the purchaser chose to pay 
an extra dollar, he was to have some article on 
sale at the Centennial and varying in price, the 
article to be awarded by lot. I had no share in 
this extra dollar or in the souvenir business further 
than it was supposed to stimulate the sale of my 
work. But to protect my own reputation I stipu- 
lated that the extra dollar should be depesited with 
me, on the strict condition that if | did not approve 
ot the goods to be distributed I should have the 
right to reject them and return the dollar to the 
subscriber. They hoped to get a large sum, like a 
hundred thousand dollars, in this way, and by pur- 
chasing the goods at a discount of say thirty per cent. 
to make thirty thousand dollars, more or less, by 
the transaction. ‘Ihe speculations did not meet 
their expectations. On the first distribution | re- 
fused to let many of the goods go out, they were 
so cheap. On going to Philadelphia, I found them 
with signs over their establishment representing it 
to be a branch of my New York house ; these | com- 
pelled them to take down. During my absence in Cali- 
fornia, and against my orders, and contrary to thp 
agreement with them, my clerks allowed thecommis 
sion agents to getin debt for additional copies of tli 
‘Register’ to the extent of $3,500. When [returned 
to the East 1 found they were owing souvenirs to 
2,800 subscribers who had paid them the extra dol- 
lar. I went to Philadelphia to find that Mr. Taylor 
had withdrawn from the concern, and that Mr. 
Weigley was preparing to do likewise, leaving Mr. 
De Bergne, a foreigner, to represent their obliga- 
tions under the style, new to me, of RK. H. De 
sergne & Co. They refused to deliver the souvenirs 
unless 1 should pay a second time for them, they 
already owing me $700 more than the value of the 
souvenirs. And now, finally, De Dergne & Co. 
issue to the 2,800 subscribers a circular headed 
‘*Caution,” informing them that the souvenirs to 
which they are entitled have been delayed solely, 
as they allege, by my having neglected to keep my 
business contract with them. ‘This is the libel for 
which I shall ask Mr. Weigley to answer, and I have 
also brought suit to recover the debt of $3,500. If 
they were indeed doing business on my account I 
could sue them for embezzlement. I have refused 
to compromise with them, and it is a point in my 
favor that one of the partners, who is still responsi- 
ble with them, repudiates the position the others 
have taken.” 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

CuingsE Cuear Lasor.—The capitalists ot Cali- 
jornia are beginning to show their hands in opposi- 
tion to the Chinese. The San Francisco Bulletin 
relates, with evident satisfaction, that several lead- 
ing and wealthy merchants and manufacturers who 
have heretofore employed Chinese labor are trying 
to devise a plan for substituting white boys and 
girls for Chinamen. The project,ina general way, 
is to organize a combination in order to produce 
the desired result. The process of gradual elimina- 
tion of the Chinese element is believed by these 
merchants to be more effective than any attempt to 
gain their end by violence. A new phase of the 
Chinese question is therefore introduced to public 
notice. 

Tue Siovx Commission.—At the time of this 
writing the instructions to the Sitting Bull Commis- 
sion are under the consideration of Secretaries 
Schurz and McCrary. They will comprehend a 
line of action which it is hoped will accomplish all 
that is possible without Congressional legislation in 
the conference to be held with the hostile Sioux 
and their leader for an understanding which will 
insure their submission and some satisfactory 
arrangement to that end between the British and 
United States Governments. It is true that Sitting 
Bull isa skiilfu! diplomat, and will undoubtedly take 
advantage of the present international situation. 
The instructions will indicate to the Commission the 
proposition of the United States Government, which 
they will be authorized to make with due regard to 
treaty stipulations and the laws hitherto enacted 
for a just consideration of the rights of the Indians. 
In conformity with the well-known Indian policy of 
the present Administration, it will be more exact- 
ing in its requirements than hitherto. The Depart- 
ment expresses no opinion as to the results. 





THE Paris Exp. sition.—A dispatch has been 
received at the Department of State from the 





United States Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, dated 
August 10th, announcing that the immense exhibi- 
tion buildings on the Ghamp de Mars and the Tro- 
eadero are approaching completion, and that all 
the foreign Commissioners are on the eve of enter- 
ing into possession of the respective places assigned 
them. The greatest solicitude is felt by the adminis- 
tration of the Exhibition in regard to the intentions 
of the United States Government, no official assur- 
ance having been received therefrom. The Lega- 
tion is in receipt of letters daily through the officer 
in charge of the Exposition from the United Statea 
applying for information, space, etc. The Com- 

missioner-General has assured the Chargé d’ Affaires 
that the space allotted to the United States in the 

original designs will be reserved to the very latest 

moment, but the time is rapidly approaching when, 

for the general good, questions of this kind must 

be irrevocably decided. The matter will be brought 

to the attention of Congress, in the hope of early 

action by that body. 

Across Tur Continent.—In these days of rapid 
transit (outside of New York City) and easy loco- 
motion, a trip across the United States has become 
a commonplace aftair. One meets a friend whom he 
has not seen for a few weeks, and learns that he has 
twice spanned the continent during the interval 
without being in the least astonished at the informa- 
tion. After all, however, it is a question whether 
the rapid rate of progression characteristic of the 
present generation is, in all respects, an improve- 
ment over the slower methods of a quarter of a 
century ago. ‘Travel is said to be the fool’s para- 
dise, and the proverb fits accurately to the case of 
that large class of hasty tourists to whom even a 
pleasure trip presents itselt merely in the aspect of 
a task to be hurried through as speedily as possi- 
ble. At least one-half of such a journey is performed 
in the night-time. It is in this way that modern 
travel breeds superficiality instead of culture, 
Precisely in contrast to this was the railroad excur- 
sion from New York to the Pacific made lately by Mr. 
Frank Leslie with a favored party of companions. 
There has probably never been a similar trip made 
under equal advantages for obtaining a broad and 
circumstantial acquaintance with the innumerable 
points of interest which present themselves at 
every turn of our great transeontinental highway. 
This advantage which the excursion party en- 
joyed to its fullest extent is now being shared 
by the readers of Tne ILLUSTRATED NEwspaPer in 
the graphic series of pictures of the route now 
appearing regularly in these columns. This week’s 
installment carries us a little further across the 
dividing line between Eastern ard frontier civiliza- 
tion, and it is noticeable that the interest grows 
steadily as we lessen our distance from the Pacific 
slope. Utah and Great Salt Lake City will soon be 
reached,when the personal interviews with Brigham 
Young will invest the narrative with fresh and 
original value. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue annual session of the Sunday-school Par. 
liament was held last weck at Watertown, N. Y. 


Tus New Jersey State Democratic Convention, 
to nominate a candidate for Governor, will be held in 
Trenton, September 19th. 

Memoniat services were held at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., on the 21st., in honor of the late Bishop Janes 
and the Rev. John H. Stockton. 


Tue New York Custom House Commission, in 
their third report, recommended the reorganization of 
the weighers’ and gaugers’ department. 


Grorce W. Dixxs, Inspector of the New York 
Police, was elected Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
New York, L 0. O. F., at the annual session held in 
Newburg. 


B. G. Jayne arrested several members of a 
large band of skillful forgers in Chicago, and brought 
them to New York, while four others were captured by 
a detective agency in this city. 


Tue Pennsylvania State Democratic Convention 
convened at Harrisburg on the 22d, and on the follow- 
ing day adopted a platform, and nominated Judge John 
Trunkey for*‘Supreme Judge, and U. P. Schell for 
Auditor-General. 


Prestpent Hayes held a reception at the sum. 
mit of Mount Washington on the 20th; at Plymouth, 
N. H., on the 2ist; at Concord on the 22d, and at in- 
termediate towns, and reached Washington on the 24th, 
well pleased with his Eastern trip, 


A Jorxt Conference Committee of the West. 
ern Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Com- 
panies decided upon a scheme for pooling receipts, the 
former compary to have seven-eighths and the latter 
one-cighth. Telegraph rates in some sections of the 
country will be considerably advanced. 


Tue Nez Perces Indians stampeded 130 horses 
from General Howard's advance camp on the 20th, and, 
on being pursued by the troops, an eng»gement occurred 
in which several oflicers and soldiers were wounded. 
On the 24th Howard reached Virginia City, and Genera] 
Sherman was at Helena, Montana 


Durina the week ending Saturday, August 
25th, there was a steady decline in the price of gold in 
New York, shown by the following quotations : Mon- 
day, 10514 @ 105; Tuesday, 105 @ 10434; Wednesday, 
104% @ 10434; Thursday, 104% @ 104%; Friday, 
104% @104'4 ; Saturday, 103% @ 104. 


Foreign. 


An impression prevailed at Belgrade that Servia 
will soon declare war against Turkey. 


A Britis Royal Commission was appointed to 
examine the law and treaties relative to extradition, 


A CONFERENCE is to be held soon at Gastein be- 
tween Count Andrassy, of Austria, and Prince Bismarck. 


Ex-MixisTer WAsHBURNE was received by the 
Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck, and Miuiater 
Lowell by the King of Spain. 

Aw edict has been promulgated by the Emperor 
of China prohibiting the smoking of opium by the 
natives, the order to take effect three years after its date. 


Reports of the progress of the war from Rus- 
sian sources las: week claimed a reoccupation of Kas- 
tendji, the occupation in force of a line from Tirnova to 
the Shipka Pass, a flank cavalry movement towards 
Sophia, a Merce battle at the Shipka Pass and repulses of 
the Turks, 
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GERMANY.—THE BERLIN SOCIETY’S HOSPITAL TRAIN FOR WOUNDED RUSSIANS. 














GERMANY.—THE OUTER SALLYPORT OF TUBINGEN CASTLE. 
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TURKEY.—RUSSIAN OFFICERS CHASTISING PILLAGING SOLDIERS IN BIELA. 
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OUR ARRIVAL AT THE TOWN OF COLUMBUS, AT THE JUNCTION OF THE LOUP FORK AND PLATTE RIVERS. 
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LET IT BE. 


ET be the river! What does it avail : 
To struggle with the current’s destined course? 
he strongest effort does but faint ond fail, 
Skill yields, out tired, to resistless force. 
The highest rock is overleapt by spray, 
The silent waters fret cach bar away. 








Vainly the bulwark fashioned deep and wide, 
New bed contrived, new turn by cunning wrought ; 
Steady, resistless, onward flows the tide, 
Each gathering wave with gathering 
fraught, 
Till, full and free, rejoicing in its strength, 
It sweeps to ocean’s mighty arms at length. 


purpose 


Let be the river! Let the loved alone 

To meet the fate and shape the circumstance, 
We dteatn the future, fencying all our own, 

What does but wait the call of time and chance ; 
Foredoomed, the path before the pilgrim lies, 
The sunset lurking in the morning skies. 


Let be the river! Hail its rippling emile, 
Listen its song, and shiver to its sigh ; 

Let its chafed beauty weary hours beguile, 
Watch how it darkens to the darkening sky ; 

We cannot cloud or brighten, speed or check, 

Nor alter on its way the tiniest beck. 


Let be the river, then! Where lilies float, 

And blue forget-me-nots beside it shimmer, 
Take gladness in its suns’ reflected mote, 

And soothing from its moonlight’s dreamy glimmer; 
Happy if still your faltering footsteps tend 
Beside its varying currents to the end! 


A QUEER CLUE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS — CHAPTER I. 


S an ex-detective, I am often asked to relate 

my adventures, and at one time I was ready 

. enough to do so; but I soon found that my 
tales were looked upon as dull, prosy things, and 

. not at all like what detectives ought to have to say 
for themselves. Everybody seemed to think that 
detectives ought to find things out by a sort of 
magical divination; but I was reckoned a pretty 
good one, and I have known some of our greatest 
celebrities; and the only way any of us ever found 
anything out was by inquiring of everybody who 
was likely to know a little, keeping our eyes on 
any probable party, holding our tongues, and put- 
ing all the scraps togetifer. Now and then we 
are befriended by a lucky chance, and when this 
happens, we get a hundred times more praise than 
when we puzzle out the darkest and toughest 
case. The last thing I was ever engaged in was of 
this kind, 1 was first concerned in it two years be- 
fore 1 left the police, after, by-the-by, I had quite 
given up the detective branch; and I resumed it 
three years afterwards, that is, three years after I 
had lett the police; and this is how it occurred. I 
must say, however, that 1 don’t at all regard this 
as one of the dull, prosy cases I referred to ; in fact, 
it was the most exciting affair 1 was ever engaged in. 

I had left the detective work, as I said, and 
indeed had left London, for when I grew a little 
tired of the business, 1 was recommended to the 
authorities at Combestead, a thriving market- 
town in one of the home counties; and 1 hada 
very comfortable situation there, having little to 
do, very good pay, and being head of the borough 

olice. Of course there is a great deal of difference 

etween life in the country and life in town, and 
from a policeman’s view it perhaps appears greater 
than it does to anybody else ; and whereas 1 had 
often wondered how anybody could be detected in 
London, I was equally surprised to think how any- 
body could hope to escape in the country; for, 
excepting when strangers came down on some 
carefully planned burglary, we could nearly always 
tell where to look for our men if anything went 
wrong; in short, 1 knew everybody. As a matter 
of course, everybody knew me. 

‘here was a middle-aged party lived in a quiet 
row of houses in Orchard Street — which ran 
parallel with our High Street—a Miss Parkway, 
who was wt ape to be pretty well off, although 
not extremely rich, and reputed also to be rather 
eccentric. She lived by herself, in the sense of 
having none of her relatives with her; but there 
were other persons, although not many, in the 
large house where she lodged. I had my attention 
drawn to her by seeing her walking repeatedly in 
company with a young man of no very good charac- 
ter, who was fully twenty years her junior; and at 
last I heard she was going to be married to him. 
All the town professed to be surprised and shocked 
at this, but 1 wasn’t. Whether detectives get hard 
of heart in such things or not, I can’t say, but 
nothing in the way of a woman of five-and-forty 
marrying a man of five-and-twenty would ever 
surprise me; nor sbould I be surprised at the man 
marrying the woman if she had money, as in this 
case. After all, although I have said John 
Lytherly—that was his name—was of no very 
good character, yet there was nothing serious 
against him. He -was a good-tempered, good- 
looking, easy sort of fellow, with a lot of clever- 
ness about him, too, that always showed itself when 
it wasn’t wanted, and never showed itself when it 
might be of service. He now called himself a 
photographer ; but he had been a solicitor’s clerk 
an actor, a traveler fora wine-merchant, a barman, 
and had once, before his mother died, been bought 
out of the Lancers, However, it was pretty well 
known that John was going to marry Miss Park- 
way, and half the young chaps in Combestead 
ridiculed and envied him by turns. 

; Matters progressed so far that it was known the 
lady had given orders to Bunnyman & Company 
our chief bankers, to call in a thousand pounds ot 
her money which was out on mortgage; and it was 
said she intended to buy one of the houses in the 
High Street and fit it up as a photographer's. It 
was also reported that old Mr. Bunnyman said : 

I hope, Miss Parkway, that whatever you do 
with your money, you will do nothing that you 
have not well cousidered.” And it was also said 
that Miss Parkway replied: “If I wanted to be 
2 gy to, Mr. Bunnyman, I should go to your 
rother, the ranter ;”” perhaps because Mr. Bunny- 
man had a brother who preached, though he wasn’t 

Aenea at all. However, as these two were by 

racine gpl Di don’t v= how any one could have 
Passed ; and these confidential con 
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versations in books and histories are certainly 
things 1 don’t believe in. 
| Jt was known for certain, however, that she had 
not only given notice, but had actually withdrawn 
the money; and, among other things, it was said 
that she had admitted to her landlady, Mrs. Am- 
bliss, that the match with Lytherly would break 
off all intimacy with ber friends. She only had 
one relative who came to see her, and that was a 
gentleman living some fort : 
had not been to Combestead lately. Whether he 
was offended or not, neither the landlady nor 
lodger could say ; but the latter feared he was, as 
she had written and told him exactly how affairs 
stood and what steps she had taken, but had re- 
ceived no reply to her letter. Lytherly seemed, 
very naturally, to be brightening up, and took our 
jocular congratulations—for I had et say as well 
| as the others—in a good-tempered, although rather 
a conceited, style. One annoyance he felt, which 
was, that everybody to whom he owed money— 
which was every one who would trust him—was 
anxious to be the first paid; and, thinking that a 
little gentle pressure might help them, two or 
three of the tradesmen took out county court sum- 
monses against him; and this, as he said, was very 
hard on him and very selfish. However, there 
seemed a little chance that they would defeat 
themselves, for, harassed and worried by these 
| doings, he was forced to ask Miss Parkway for an 
advance of money, being the first time he had ever 
| done so. He had received money from her ; but 
she had always offered it, and pressed it upon him 
when he made a show, if he was not actually in 
earnest, of wishing to refuse it. Whether she was 
in a bad temper at the time, or whether she was 
burt at his making such a request, Lytherly could 
not say, but she refused to make the advance, and 
they parted worse friends than they had been for 
| some time. 

All this the young fellow let out at the bell on 
the Saturday, as the refusal happened on the Fri- 
day. A great part of it in my hearing, for I gen- 
erally took my pipe and glass at the Bell, and I 
saw that he was well on for tipsy. He had, in- 
deed, been drinking there some hours, and would 
perhaps have stopped longer, but that the landlord 
persuaded him to go home, Ie was scarcely able 
to walk, and as I did not wish him to get into any 
trouble, which might mean also trouble to me, I 
followed him to the door, determined I would see 
him to his lodgings if necessary ; but just then his 
landlady’s son happened to come by. The poor 
chap, as I well remember, had been to the dent- 
ist’s to have a tooth drawn; but his face was so 
swollen that Mr, Clawes would not attempt to 
draw it till daylight, and the poor fellow was half 
distracted with pain. Le offered to see Lytherly 
home ; and, as he lived in the same house and slept 
in the same room, of course he was the fittest party 
to do so; and so off they went together, and in 
due course of time I went home, too. 

Next day was Sunday, and a quiet day enough 
it always was in Combestead. Younger men 
might have thought it dull, but it suited me. I 
had lived fifty years in London, and did not object 
to the steady-going ways of the little town; in 
fact, 1 took to goimg to church, and all sorts of 
things. Well, the day passed by without anything 
aeigecek and i was really thinking of going to 
ved, although it was only half-past nine, for I felt 
sleepy and tired, when I beard somebody run hur- 
riedly up our front garden, and then followed a 
very loud double-knock at the door. 1 lived, I 
should mention, at a nice house in Church Street, 
which was a turning that led from the High 
Street into Orchard Street, where, as I have said, 
Miss Parkway lived. I was just about to drink a 
glass of egghot, which is a thing I am very par- 
tial to when I have a cold, and this was Winter 
time; but I put the tumbler down to listen, for 
when such a Davies step and knock came, it was 
nearly always for me; and, sure enough, in an- 
other half-minute the door was opened, and I 
heard a voice ask if the superintendent was in; 
then, without any tapping or waiting, my door 
was thrown open, and I saw a young woman 
whom | knew as servant to Mrs. Ambliss. The 
moment I saw her, I knew something serious was 
the matter; long experience enabled me to decide 
when anything really serious was coming. 

** Now, Jane,” I said, “ what is it ?” 

‘**Oh, Mr. Robinson !”’ she exclaimed (I forget 
whether I have mentioned before that my name is 
Robinson, but such is the fact), “come round at 
once to missus’s, for we have found poor Miss 
Parkway stone-dead and murdered in her room.” 

And with that, as is a matter of course with 
such people, off she went into strong hysterics. I 
couldn't stop with her; so 1 opened my door, and 
equally, as a matter of course, there I found the 
landlady and her servant listening. “Go in and 
take care of that girl,” I said; “and one of you 
bring her round to Orchard Street as soon as she 
can walk.” 1 didn’t stop to blow them up, and 
they were too glad te escape, to say a word ; so off 
1 went, and found a little cluster of people already 
gathered round the gate-of the. house I wanted. 
‘Here is the superintendent !” I heard them say 
as they made way for me. I hurried through, but 
had no occasion to knock at the door, for they 
were on the watch for me. Mr. and Mrs, Ambliss 
were in the passage, and a neighbor from next 
door ; all looked as pale and flugied as people do 
under the circumstances. 

“This is a most terrible affair, sir,’ 
old Ambliss, who was a feeble, superannuated bank 
clerk. ‘* We have sent for you, sir, and the doc- 
tor, as being the best we could do. But, perhaps, 
you would like to go into her room at once ¢”’ 

I said I should, as a matter of course ; and they 
led me to her room. There was a light there, and 
they brought more up, so that everything was 
plainly visible. The people had not liked, or had 
been afraid, to disturb anything, so the room was 
in the same state as when they had entered it. It 
appeared they had not been surprised at Miss 
Parkway not coming duwn in the morning, for 
this was not uncommon with her; but when the 
afternoon and evening passed away and she did 
hot appear, and no answer was returned to their 
rapping at the door, they grew alarmed, and at last 
forced an entrance, when they found the furniture 
in confusion, as though a struggle bad taken place. 
and poor Miss Parkway in her night-dress lying 
on her face quite dead. They litted her on to 
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| the bed, and, from the marks on her throat, had 
| judged she died by strangulation. As I could do 
| no good to her, I noticed as closely as 1 was able 
| the appearance of the room, and especially looked 
| for any fragments of cloth torn from an assailant’s 
| clothes, which often remain after a struggle; or 
| a dropped weapon, or any unusual marks. But I 
| could see nothing. ‘There was no difficulty in de- 
ciding how the assassin had entered the apart- 
ment, and how he had left it, for the room was on 
the ground-floor, and the lower sash of one of the 
we te was thrown up, although the blind was 
drawn fully down. The furniture was knocked 
over and upset; the washstand, which was a large 
and somewhat peculiar one, of a clumsy and old- 
fashioned description, had been overthrown, and 
had fallen into the fireplace, where it lay resting 
on the bars in a very curious manner ; while the 
jug had fallen into the grate, deluging the fire- 
place with water, but, extraordinary to relate, 
without being broken; not broken to pieces at 
any rate, although badly cracked. A great deal of 
noise had probably been made, and cries for help 
probably uttered ; but Ambliss and his wife were 
both deaf, and they and the servant all slept at 
the top of the big house in the front; whils poor 
Miss Parkway slept at the bottom at the back, 
and in a room which was built out from the house 
itself. 

1 had time to hear and notice all this before 
the doctor came; and his attendance was, of course, 
a mere matter of form. No one could help or 
harm the poor woman now; s0, with the informa- 
tion 1 had gained, I went to the house of the 
nearest magistrate, a very active gentleman and a 
solicitor. 1 ought to have mentioned that the 
drawers in which Miss Parkway kept her money 
and jewelry were forced open and every valuable 
ubstracted ; the only trace of them being a few 
links of a slight chain of a very unusual‘pattern, 
which, with a curious stone, the lady generally 
wore round her neck. ‘This chain had evidently 
been broken by the violence used, and parts of it 
scattered about; the stone was gone. 

Information was, of course, sent to Miss Park- 
way’s relative who came sometimes to visit her. 
And the result of all the inquiries made was 
to make things look so very suspicious against 
young Lytherly, and so much stress was laid upon 
his quarrel with Miss Parkway on her refusal to 
lend him money—which seemed known to every- 
body—that 1 was obliged to apprehend him. I 
didu’t want to hurt his feelings; so 1 went myself 
with a fly, although his lodgings were not half a 
mile from the town-hall, so as tu spare him from 
walking in custody through the streets. 1 found 
him at home, looking very miserable, and when he 
saw me he suid: “ 1 have been expecting you all the 
morning, Mr. Robinson; [ am very glad you have 
come.” 

** Well, 1'm sorry,’ I answered, ‘‘ But you may 
as well remember that the least said is soonest 
mended, Mr, Lytherly.” 

“ Thanks for your caution, old friend,” he says 
with a very sickly smile; “ but I sha’n’t hurt my- 
self, and 1 feel sure no one else can do so. Why 
I said I was glad you had come, was because from 
Sunday night, when the murder was found out, 
until now, middle day on Tuesday, everybody has 
shunned me and avoided me as if 1 had the 
plague. I know why, and now it will be over.” 

1 didn’t put handeuffs on him or anything of 
that; and when we got into the street he saw the 
fly, round which there had already gathered at 
least a score of boys and girls, who had, I suppose, 
seen me goin. He looked round and said: * This 
was very thoughtful of you, Mr. Robinson ; I shall 
not forget it."’ We drove off, and spoke no more 
until we arrived at the Town-hall. Here the 
magistrates were sitting; and here I found a 
tall, dark, grave-looking gentleman talking very 
earnestly to Mr. Wingrave, our chief solicitor. I 
soon found this was Mr. Parkway, the cousin of 
the murdered lady. He was giving instructions to 
the lawyer to spare no expense ; to offer a reward 
if he thought it necessary; to have detectives 
down from London, and goodness knows what. 
Mr. Wingrave introduced me, and was kind enough 
to say that there was no necessity for detectives to 
be brought, as they had so eminent a functionary 
as myself in the town. 

It was supposed that this would be merely 
a preliminary examination, but it turned out 
differently. A few of Lytherly’s- companions— 
although, as it transpired afterwards, they fully 
believed him guilty—were yet determined he 
should have a chance, and so subscribed a guinea 
for old Jemmy Crotton, the most disreputable 
old fellow in the town, but a very clever lawyer 
for all that; and Jemmy soon came bustling in. 
Ile had a few minutes’ conversation with Lytherly, 
and then asked that the hearing might be put off 
for an hour. This was of course granted; und by 
the end ot that time he had overwhelming evi- 
dence to prove an alidi; for the landlady’s son 
hadn't slept a wink for his toothache, and he was 
with Lytherly until dinner-time on Sunday; and 
then the accused went for a walk with a couple 
of friends, and did not return until after dark, 
having spent two or three hours at a public-house 
some miles off, as the landlord, who happened to 
be in the town, it being market-day, helped to 
prove; the rest of the time he was in the Bell, as 
was usual, poor fellow. 

There was ffo getting over this. There was not 
a shadow of pretense for remanding him, and so 
—much to Mr. Parkway’s evident annoyance— 
Lytherly was discharged. He became more popu- 
lar than ever among his associates— although the 
respectable people of the town looked down upon 
him—and they had a supper in bis honor that 
night, at which old Jemmy Crotton presided. In 
detault of Lytherly, no clue could be found. Nota 
shilling of Miss Parkway’s money was ever dis- 
covered in her apartments; so her murderer had 
got clear away with his booty. Many wiseacres 
said we should hear of Lytherly quietly disappear- 
ing after things had settled down. 

Some little excitement was created by Lytherly 
attempting to get in the sole funeral carriage 
that attended the hearse; but Mr. Parkway would 
not permit such a thing, and was himsclf the only 
follower. It was very clear that the stranger, in 
common with many others, was not half satisfied 





with the explanation which had secured Lytherly’s 
escape ; and, as I was on the ground at the funeral, 
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I saw, as did everybody else who was there, the 
frown he turned on the young man, who, in spite 
of his rebuff, had gone on foot to the churchyard, 

Mr. Parkway left that evening, having placed his 
business in the hands of Mr. Wingrave, for, as there 
was no will, he was the heir-at-law. Now this was 
a very curious affair about the will, because Miss 
Parkway had told her landlady not many days 
before that she Aad made her will, and, in fact, 
had shown her the document as it lay, neatly tied 
up, in her desk. However, it was gone now; and 
she had either destroyed it, or the person who had 
killed her had taken that as well as the money; 
and even if the latter was the case, it was scarcely 
likely to turn up again. So, us I have said, Mr. 
Parkway went home. The solicitor realized the 
poor lady’s property ; and all our efforts were in 
vain to discover the slightest clue to the guilty 
party. As for Lytherly, he soon found it was of 
no use to think of remaining in Combestead, for 
guilty or not, no one of any respectability cared to 
associate with him; and, as he owned to me, the 
worst part of it all was that old Crotton, the 
lawyer, whenever they met at any tavern, would 
laugh and wink and clap him on the shoulder, 
aud call upon every one present to remember how 
poor old Jemmy Crotton got his young friend off 
so cleverly, how they “ flummoxed” the magis- 
trates and jockeyed the peelers, when it was any 
odds against his young friend. 

So he went; and a good many declared he had 
gone off to enjoy his ill-gotten gains; but I never 
thought so ; and one of our men going to Chatham 
to identify a prisoner, saw Lytherly in the uniform 
of the Royal Engineers, and, in tact, had a glass 
of ale with him. The young fellow said it was 
his only resource; dig he could not, and to beg 
where he was known would be in vain. He sent 
his respects to me; and that was the last we heard 
for a long time of the Combestead murder. 


(To be concluded next weck.) 








OUR NEW EL DORADO. 
SCENES IN DEADWOOD City, DAKOTA. 


] EADWOOD CITY, in the Dakota division of 

the Black Hills region, is one of the liveliest 
and queerest places west of the Mississippi. It has 
grown more rapidly than any of the other new 
mining camps, and in the space of two years has 
attaineJ a fixed population of 4,000, and a floating 
citizenship of 2,000 more. The numerous hillsides 
are covered with tents, while upon more eligible 
sites are over 1,000 rudely constructed houses and 
huts. A church, an academy, several newspaper 
establishments, four banks, theatres, gambling- 
rooms, club-houses, and a post-office, now offer 
accommadation to the strangely diversified inhabi- 
tants. Business activity characterizes every action 
throughout the day and night—all in haste, drive, 
push. Men with little means and others who can- 
not content themselves with the amenities of 
approved frontier life are literally cleaned out 
in a few days, and leave the region thankful that 
life is left. All the buildings are slapped together 
in a manneffindicative of the owner’s readiness to 
pull stake and vamoose as opportunity occurs. 
There are more traps in the streets to catch the 
unwary than in Broadway of New York. Large 
sums of money are continually changing hands, 
independently of gambling obligations, and the 
poor man, of whom there are hundreds of repre- 
sentatives, hasn't half the comfort of an inexperi- 
enced New Jersey tramp. 

The cost of living is on a decidedly sliding scale. 
Some of the hotels have got down to 50 cents fora 
‘square meal,” or will take you in at $10 per week 
without bed, and the restaurants announce their 
ability to give a man a meal at 50 cents or $5, as 
he may elect. But hotel fare is uncertain, especi- 
ally when there is no flour in the city. The several 
varieties of bacon—boiled, broiled or fried—form 
o:ten the chief item at table, with a stub-radish or 
onion-top to give ita relish. When flour is up to 
$20 per hundred, the bakers’ loaves are a marvel 
-ot L.ttleness. There is one commodity that seems 
to be always plenty—whisky. 

Were one to set up housekeeping he would en- 
counter some difficulty—first, in the way of getting 
a house at all; second, in the matter of paying at 
the rate of $25 per month for room; and last, but 
not least, the market prices. Run over the list and 
see : Flour, $20 per sack ; best steaks, 30 cents per 
pound; vegetables, 15 to 20 cents per pound; coal 
oil, $3 per gallon. If you put your washing out, 
the festive Chinaman, who is here with his ‘‘ wasLe- 
house,”’ charges $3 per dozen. As for servants, if 
~~ can afford ti.e luxury, a tolerable one can be 
ad at $50 per month. 

There is not much law or order in Deadwood. 
Courts have been established, and the city is 
policed; but the police happen to Le in league 
with the gamblers, who rule the town, and so crimi- 
nals are apt to go unwhipped of justice. The saloon 
men refuse to pay their licenses, $100, and defy the 
law. Claim jumpers and town-lot jumpers have 
things pretty much their own way. For the first 
theatre opened in the city the orchestra-chairs were 
made of stakes driven into the ground, with a round 
piece of board about the size of your hand nailed 
on top—admission, $2.50; reserved seats, $5. They 
ran a sort of vamety show, and slung in the jokes 
and stage business as broad as possible. The can- 
can was danced for some time until the boys 
got tired of it, and they said: “Give us some 
singin’, or we'll clean out the place. We want 
somethin’ elevatin’,”’ and the manager had to im- 
port a female sentimental vocalist, ata big expense, 
to appease the patrons. She sung ‘* Sweet Spirit, 
Hear my Prayer,” ** Consider the Lilies,” “‘ I Know 
that my Redeemer Livett,” and other high-toned 
music, and it looked as if the boys would go crazy 
with delight. But they got tired of it in about a 
week. Fanny Garritson was the singer. here are 
now the Gem Theatre, the Bella Union, the Mele- 
deon, and the Cricket; the former making a 

specialty of the ballet, the second of “new stars 
in rapid succession,”’ and the two latter of variety 

shows and all kinds of gambling. 

Saloons start up all over the p'ace like mush- 

rooms, with whisky at four bits a drink. Those who 

have insufficient capital, or are merely experiment- 

ing, aS it were, put two barrels up on end, nail a 

board across for a bar, and deal it out. A miner 

who wants to treat pours some gold-dust on the 

barrel-head and says, “Set ’em up.” They never 

weigh the dust. Sometimes a man won’t put down 





enough dust, but they never say a word; and if 
he’s a little tight, and pours out $10 or $15 worth, 
they never mention it. There is no regularity about 
anything. A man opensa place of business and 
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makes lots of money, then he gets the prospecting 
fever, starts for the gulches and shuts up the 
shebang. When a place is closed up it means that 
the owner is out digging, has been kiiled in a fight, 
or is off on a spree. If you are a greenhorn at 
min'ng they will sell you, cheap, a quartz claim in | 
which the gold veins they show you have been put 
by drasing the edge of a twenty dollar gold piece 
over the rock, or, if they think that you are very | 
green, they will just use the end of an old brass 
cartridge. You can buy a placer-claim, into which | 
the gold has been ‘‘ washed,” by the aid of an old | 
shot-gun. ti P 

The newspapers, as now published, are bright, 
personal, gossipy, and quite rich in ‘* outside” 
intelligence. Upon one, the Daily and Weekly | 
Champion, the establishment of w hich is herewith | 
illustrated, sixteen persons are employed. They | 
find room to devote from twelve to twenty hours | 
daily in a building fourteen by twenty feet, a very 
low story in height, and contains, in addition to the 
editorial quarters and the usual news and job cases, 
racks, imposing-stones, three presses, type enough | 
to run three ordinary newspaper offices, to say 
nothing of the tiers of printing material, such as 
print paper, envelopes, all styles of flats, demys, 
tolios, letter, note, bill and other paper. 

Our engraving represents this building, with a 
typical crowd of eadwooders. 

From living evidence along Deadwood Gulch, 
Whitewood district and Montana vicinity, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the Hills country was 
many years ago prospected and mined by skilled 
labor. In many places along these guiches there 
are proofs that others have taken the rich harvest 
ot gold, and what seems valuable and paying 
diggings now are only tailings. But what became 
ot that party who worked these same placer-mines 
many years ago remains food for conjecture. The 
tall pines are now stauding upon the ground they 
sluiced, and probably stand, too, as a monument 
over their graves; trace of ‘their trail is seen 
through the mountains; a wagon chain still dan- 
gles from a lofty pine, imbedded by years of 
growth in its trank, where, perhaps, some early 
explorer chained his horse or ox, and both to- 
gether perished. Then, along through Whitewood 
district, are found hewed pine-logs, thirty feet in 
length, overgrown by pines and saplings, showing 
by the shot and bullets that penetrated some of 
these timbers that a fight had taken place. ‘Then 
sluice-boxes are found, buried from six to eight feet 
under the earth, showing, by stages of decay, that 
twenty or tluriy years have elapsed since they were 
bui't. and that rains and storms have buried them 
beneath the earth’s surface. 

At Golden Run there is a mine of rich ore, into 
which a run bad been cut many years ago. ‘The 
timbers in the cut show marks of a terrible siege, 
undoubtedly with the Indians, assailing the miners 
while at work. The timbers show marks of many 
years’ standing, and in several places they are per- 
forated with shot and bullets. Again, in the heart 
of Deadwood, where thrived the saplings and the | 





sturdy pines, was recently unearthed a grinds tone | 
of primitive construction, and of native rock, ec igh- 
teen inches in diameter and three inches in thick- 
nes+, ‘The centre bar was in part preserved, being 
impregnated with mineral substance. On exposing 
the stone to the influence of the atmosphere it fell 
into two pieces, the stone splitting lengthwise with 
the grain. From these facts many miners are led 
to conclude that the hills have, many years previ- 
ous to their coming, been prospected for gold, and 
the pioneers of that day have long siuce perished. 


LADIES’ OUTDOOR SPORTS ON STATEN 
ISLAND. 

URING the Spring of this year, the ladies of 

New Brighton, Staten Island, organized a club 
for the purpose of cultivating out-of-doors sports. 
Arrangemeuts were concluded with the lessees of 
the Cricket Club Grounds at Camp Washington, 
near the Tompkinsville Landing, for the exclusive 
use of the property on every Friday during the 
season, and a sufficient space on other days to 
enable them to practice their various games. The 
opening day of the club’s first season was Tuesday, 
June 12th, when exhibitions of almost every game 
and sport adapted to women were given before an 
attractive company. Since then the ladies have 
kept up their exercise, frequently indulging ip 
match-games ot archery, croquet, lawn-tennia, the 
amusing Aunt Sally, and other feats of skill, nerve 
and patience. The officers of the “ Ladies’ Club for 
Outdoor Sports” tor the present year are: Mrs. 
Robert Emmet Robinson, president; Mrs. John G. 
Dale, vice-president ; Miss Krebs, treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles H. Stebbins, secretary; Mrs. John H 
Pool, Mrs. H. Eugene Alexander, Mrs. P. Ferd. 
Kobbe and Mrs, R. B. Whittemore, directors. from 


each of whom invitations can be had upon written 
application. 








SEWING-GIRLS IN THE OCEAN. 


Y igpenge= the courtesy of Mr. Cornell White 
two excursions were given the sewing-girls of 
New York City to Rockaway last month, on his new 
steamboat the Coiambia, the first on the 4th, the 
Second on the 11th. On each occasion there were 
about 1,200 women, old and young, on the boat. 
Mr. White and Captain Gardiner, of the Rockaway 
Police, had called upon the proprietors of all sorts 
of amusement-booths, the dispensers of bathing- 
suits, and the veteran Sandy Spencer, and all re- 
sponded by offering the girls gratuitously whatever 
in their line they desired. On the trip down, the 
girls were treated to lemonade. Shortly after 
landing they were served with lunch of clam- 
chowder and sandwiches, and then each girl was 
ushered into a dressing-room and furnished with 
uncouth bathing-suits, and nearly a half-hour passed 
in frolicking in the surf. When called trom*the 
water and dressed, some sped away to the dancing 
pavilion. others sauntered along the beach, guther- 
ing shells and watching the bathers, while groups 
promenaded the walks, marveling at the sword- 
swallower, laughing at Panch and Judy, keeping 
time with the musical imitations of the Georgia 
darkey, Whistling Jack, and expressing much curi- 
Osity in the savage-looking creatures who ride the 
camels, 

Both trips were made on exceedingly favorable 
days, and were unattended with any accident or 
paiutul reflection. 





The Indian Tiger. 


: Tuk tiger, the tyrant of the Indian jungle, has, as 
is due, the precedence over his fecbler or less 
dreaded congeners. Skirting the base of the Hima- 
layan range, extending east and west for man 

hundreds of miles, is a tract of land covered wit 

jungle called the Terai. ‘his is his cho-en home. 
Cradled in the Jong, feathery grzss of the jungle, he 
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gambols about in his infancy, playful as a kitten, 
and usually attains when full grown the length of 
nine or nine and a half feet. Wild hogs, deer, 
and all the larger species of gime are his usual 
prey ; but sometimes a pair of tigers wili take up 
their abode within a mite of a villege, sallying out 
from their lair every three or four daysto pull down 


| a bullock or a buffalo, always selecting the fattest 


in the herd. ‘The strength of their muscular fore- 
arms is enormous. Captain Baldwin says: ‘I re- 
member in Assain a tiger in the dead ot night leap- 
ing over a fence nearly five feet high, seizing one of | 
the largest oxen, and again leaping back, dragging | 
the bullock after him across several fields and over 
two hedges.” In his old age, when Lis teeth 
becomes worn, he not unfrequently becomes a 
man-eater; and such is the devastation he then oc- 
casions, that whole villages are sometimes deserted, 
and extensive districts laid waste from dread of 
these feline scourges. In these disastrous circum- 
stances the advent of an English sportsman, with bis 
rifle and elephants, is hailed as a godsend by the 
whole neighborhood. A tiger when brought to bay 
olten ‘‘ spits” exactly like a cat. Contrary to the 
received opinions, tigers seldom roar ; but at night 
the forests resound with the hideous din of their 
cries, which resemble the caterwauling of a whole 
squadron of gigantic tomcats. In making the charge 
the tiger utters a series of short, vicious, coughing 
growls, as trying to the nerves as the most terrific 
roar. Tiger-hunting, even from clephant-back, is 
always accompanied by danger. 


Austrian Military Practice. 

Tue Austrian military authorities have determined 
to establish at Stienfeld a school of artillery, with 
an organization similar to that of the existing school 
of musketry at Briick. Thirty-seven officers and 
eighty men are to be instructed annually in the new 
school, the men being exercised principally in point- 
ing and laying guns, the officers in conducting ex-* 
periments, determining trajectories, ranges, etc. 
The course of instruction is to begin each year in 
the Spring, and to conclude when Winter sets in. 
It has also been decided that the men belonging to 
the siege artillery and the engineers of the Austrian 
Army shall be specially exercised this Summer. A 
mimic bombardment of Komorn will be carried out 
by the former, while the latter will throw a pontoon- 
bridge across the Danube, toward the end of 
August, in the presence of the Emperor. Owing 
probably to financial considerations, there will not 
be any regular Autumn manceuvres on a large scale 
in Austria this year; but, nevertheless, the troops 
will be exercised in combined mancuvres in the 
Vicinity of each of the large garrisons. For instance, 
the garrison of Vienna, which consists of detach- 
ments of the First, Second, and Twenty-filth Divi- 
sions of Infantry, will be reinforced by calling in the 
at Briick, Klosterneuburg, 
Mauer, etc., and will mancuvre, in conjunction with 
a force of artillery, cavalry and engineers, during 
the last week of August and the first seven days of 
September. Similar manoeuvres will also be exe- 
cuted by the garrison of Linz, in concert with the 
troops stationed in the Prague military district, and 
it is expected that the Emperor and Archdukes will 
be present at these latter exercises, 





Population of Asia. 


Tue entire population of Asia is larger by about 
twenty-five millions than the estimate given in last 
year’s issue of Behm and Wagner’s work. The in- 
crease mainly falls upon the East India Islands and 
Anam, the figures in the case of the latter being 
more tlian double those given in the tables of last 
year—viz., 21,000,000. The population of British 
India is rather less than last year, being 188,093,700, 
that of Burmah being about 2,750,000, including 
tributary or protected States. The whole popula- 
tion ot British India is close on 239,000,000. Ina 
map of India, which accompanies the work, the 
varying density of the population in India is shown, 
from five inhabitants to over 750 per square mile. 
The greatest density is found, of course, about 
Calcutta, as also in patches all along the east 
course and over all the northwest provinces. The 
population of China is given as 405,000,000, with 
£8,500,000 of outlying people. Hong Kong seems 
tc have decreased by upwards of two thousand 
since last year, the number now given being : 21,985. 
Japan is set down as 33,299,014. With regard to 
Africa, the population of Algeria was, in 1875, es- 
timated to be 2,448,961. Le population of Egypt 
shows ® slight increase over last year, being now 
17,000,060. The iniabitanis of Port Said now 
number 9,650, and of Ismailia 3,779. Many details 
are given concerning the area and population of 
the Soudan and Central and West African States, 
the resul:s of recent explorations. The British 
possessions in South Atrica show an increase of 
territory and population, the latter numbering, ac- 
cording to the latest data, 1,338,702. According to 
the latest statistics, the whole population of Aus- 
tralia amounts to 1,867,000; of New Zealand, to 
421,326. In the Fiji Islands the native population 
seems to be rapidly decreasing. It is calculated 
now not to excced 70,000, while the white, whio in 
1872 numbered 2,940, were last year only 1,650. 


How Japanese Fans are Made. 


In his just published report to the Foreign Office, 
her Majesty’s acting Consul for Hiogo and Osaka, 
in Japan, tells us that the latter place is the principal 
city for the manufacture of the ogi, or folding fans, 
“all descriptions of the bamboo kind being made 
there, while the figures, writing, etc., are executed 
in Kiyéto. The superior fans, called uchiwa, are 
manufactured in Kiydto, and are extensively used 
by the better classes ot Japanese, while the inferior 
kinds uf the same description come from Fushimi 
and Tokio. Mr. Annesley cites from a local author- 
ity some interesting particulars respecting the 
manofacture of the ogi, or folding fans, of which 
the following are the salient features: ‘‘ When the 
printed sheets which are to form the two sides of 
the fan have been handed over to the workman, 
together with the bamboo slips for the ribs, his 
first business is to fold the two sheets which are to 
form the fan so that they will retain the crease. 
This is done by placing them between two pieces 
of heavily oiled paper, which are properly creased, 
and the four are then fulded up together and placed 
under pressure. When sufficient time has elapsed 
the sheets are taken out and the mo!ds used again, 
the released sheets being packed up for at least 
twenty-four hours in their folds. The next process 
is to take the ribs (which are temporarily arranged 
in order on a wire), and ‘set’ them into their 
places on one of the sheets after it has been spread 
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out on a block and pasted. A dash of paste then 
gives the woodwork adhesive powers, and that 
part of the process is finished by affixing the remain- | 
ing piece of paper. The fan has to be folded up | 
and opened three or four times before the folds get 
into proper shape, and by the time it is put by to 
dry it has received an amount of handling that no 
foreign paper would endure. The qualities of 
native paper now used are not nearly so good as | 
those of which the old fans were made, and in 
consequence the style of manufacture had to be 
changed. Instead of first pasting the two surfaces 
of the fan together, and then running in the painted 
ribs, the ribs are square, and, as mentioned above, 
are pasted in their places. ‘The outside lacquered | 
pieces and the fancy work are all done in Osaka 
and Kiydto, and some of the designs in gold | 
lacquer on bone are really artistic, but the demand 
for the highly ornamented fans is not great. When 
the insides are dry, the riveting of the pieces to- 
gether (including the outer covering) is rapidly 
done, and a dash of varnish quickly finishes the 
fan.” 








A Frozen Dinner. 


A Lerrer from Siberia says: ‘‘ Our dinner-party 
in the evening—and it was really a dinner-party— 
was extremely merry. Each one laid his stores 
under contribution. Some brought out frozen 
bread, others frozen caviare, others frozen pre- 
serves, others again sausages, which could not be 
bent, even if put across the knee and pulled with 
the strength of both arms. Can you imagine with- 
out laughing the appearance presented of seven 
half-famished people sitting at a table with thirty 
different dishes betore them, and unable to touch 
one except at the risk of breaking their teeth? 
Nothing could be done except to wait patiently for 
the various dishes to be thawed. Gradually as 
each article of food softens, faces brighten, and 
when at jast a knife entered one of the dishes, there 
were shouts of triumph, which announced tlie be- 
ginning of the meal. At the close of the dinner we 
ate excellent fruit. which had been kept frozen. 
Throughout Siberia, as soon as very cold weather 
sets in, all fruits are placed out of doors with a 
northern exposure that the sun may never touch 
them. ‘They are frozen through and through, and 
retain their flavor as completely as if they had just 
been plucked from the tree. When placed on the 
table they are as hard as wood, and when they ac- 
cideutally tell on the floor they made the same 
sound a wooden ball would make. The heat of the 
dining room gradually softens them and they reas- 
sume their original form. While ealing some game 
one day I asked, ovt of curiosity, how long it had 
been killed, and was told over two months ago. 
When cold weather sets in every butcher kills all 
the meat he will need during the Winter. Fish be- 
come so solid that in all the markets they are seen 
standing against the wall on the tails, no matter 
what their length or weight may be. 


The Perfect Sausage. 


WE may mention a circumstance of especial 
interest to scientific men, in connection with the 
manufacture of this new food. The Erbsieurst, or 
pea-sausage, was produced by the Germans in 
such large quantities during the Franco-Prussian 
war that it was found to be absolutely impossible 
to procure a sufficient number of skins and bladders 
to contain the preparation. All sorts of substitutes 
were tried. Oiled tabric and vegetable parchment, 
as well as other waterproot materials, were 
essayed in vain, for an envelope was required 
which was clastic and unaflected by boiling water, 
At last a chemist eae in and solved the pro- 
blem. He proposed the use of gelatine mixed with 
bichromate of potash, or, in other words, the pro- 
cess employed by photographers nowadays in 
producing what are termed carbon-prints. It is 
well known that if a solution of gelatine and bichro- 
mate of potash is spread upon paper and exposed 
to light, the gelatine becomes insoluble in a very 
short time, and will effectually resist the action of 
cold or hot water to dissolve it, this principle being 
in fact that upon which photographic prints are 
produced, the portions of a surface which retuse to 
wash away, constituting a picture. This same 
mixture was used for treating the sausages. The 
food was pres-ed into proper shapes and then 
dipped into the bichromated gelatine solution, after 
which it was exposed to daylight for a couple of 
hours, when the gelatine formed a tough skin 
around it, capable of being boiled with impunity. 





The Largest Railway Station in the World. 


Tue new railway station at York, England, the 
largest in the world, is not terminal, like the old 
one ; trains will run, without backing or shunting, 
straight through it It is situated on a slope, rising | 
from the banks of the Ouse. The main entrance, 
which looks upon the city walls, is from the south 
side through a portico 140 feet by 55 feet, and this 
is approached by a broad drive under an archway 
near the end of Lendel Bridge. The length of the 
platform is to be 1,500 feet, while the covered part 
ot the station is in length 800 feet, and in breadth, 
234 feet. The height is about 50 feet. ‘The super- 
ficial area of the platform at York is 171,951 feet, 
and that at St. Pancras, London, 165,360 feet. The 
roof consists of four semi-circular spans, the largest 
of which is that in the north centre, which is 81 feet 
wide, and covers four lines of rails. That springing 
from the north wall is 55 feet wide, and embraces a 
platform and three sets of rails. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Berlin Society’s Hospital Trains. 


The Berlin Central Committee of the International 
Association for the Relief of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
in the Field has caused two complete ambulance-trains, 
for the Russian army in the Bulgarian campaign, to be 
constructed at the chief carriage-factory of the Posen 
Railway, at Giben. Each train consists of twenty-five 
carriages, The first carriage is for the accommodation 
of two medical men or surgeons, each of whom has a 
comfortable couch to sleep on, a cupboard, writing-desk, 
lavatory, and other conveniences; the binder part of 
this carriage is occupied by the surgeons’ assistants. 
The carriages devoted to provisions for the daily wants of | 
the traveling patients contain everything that is re- 
quired for an orderly household; a complete kitchen, 
with cooking ranges for baking, stewing, and boiling, is 
of course included, as may be seen in our picture. This 
kitchen-carriage is followed by its tender, which com- 
prises a larder or pantry and cellar, and a scullery. The 
carriages designed for the reception of the sick and 
wounded are very judiciously arranged, with portable 
beds on each side, six at one side and four at the other, 
the space left by the four beds at one side being fitted by 


a table and washing apparatus, suppl.cd with water by 
pipes. The draining-off of foul water and the ventilation 
of these carriages are well provided for. The interior of 
all the carriages is lined with oil-cloth on the walls and 
floors, and mats are laid down. The Red Cross is 
painted on the exterior, with an inscr ption, in Russian 
letters, stating that they belong tuo the Berlin Central 
Society for the Sick and Wounded. The Emperor of 
Russia expressed his thanks, and those of the army, for 
this beneficent gift in aid of suffering humanity. Both 
the hospital trains have been made complete, with their 
furniture, and have been seut to Bucharest. 


The 400th Anniversary of the Tubingen 
University. 

The city of Tibingen, situated on tho river Neckar, in 
the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. iscelebrated on account of 
the University founded in 1477 by Count Eberhard with 
the Beard, who was, a few years afterwards, elected the 
first duke of Wurtemberg. On the 10th of October, 1477, 
the first lecture was held in the university building, 
wherein fourteen professors taught theology, law, medi- 
cine and philosophy. The salary of the professors was 
from about $100 to $400 per year. The castle at 
Tibingen called Hohentibingen was built by Duke 
Ulrich in 1535. The sallyport, represented in our pic- 
ture, was only completed in 1608 by Duke Frederick, At 
present the castle contains the library of the university. 


Sketches of the Russian Invasion of 
Turkey. 

The first serious defeat suffered by the Russians in 
their invasion of Turkish Asia Minor was in the battle 
fought at Zewin or Slevin, about midway on the road 
from Erzeroum to Kars. One of our foreign engravings 
represents the Turkish irregular cavalry dashing off in 
pursuit of the retreating enemy. Another picture gives 
a view of one of the entrenchments of the important 
fortress of Varna, the principal seaport on the Bulgarian 
coast, the head of the railway to Rustchuk, and the 
place of landing for stores and reinforcements for the 
European army. The fortress has been put into a 
thorough state of repair, and has received large consign- 
ments of heavy siege guns for its defense. The fort 
represented was taken by the Russians during tbe war 
of 1828 In the distance may be seen the Egyptian 
fleet, which brought from Alexandria the Egyptian con- 
tingent to the Sultan’s army. 


The Sacking of Bicla. 


We have already illustrated and described the capture 
of Biela by the Russian army on the Danube. After the 
occupation of the place by General Arnoldi, the town was 
entéred and garrisoned by @detachment of infantry, and, 
owing to some strange vegligence in not placing patrols 
about the streets, the soldiers commenced plundering, 
and after a while no longer distinguished between the 
deserted houses of the bated Turks and the dwellings of 
their beloved Bulgarian brethren, whom they had crossed 
the Danube to set free. The officers used all their per- 
sonal influence to check the pillage, and when they 
caught the plunderers thrashed them soundly with the 
flats of their swords. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tuenre are a few camphor-trees growing in 
Florida, the seeds of which were brought from Chiua 


—Ar Deerfield, Mass,, the scene of an Indian 
massacre in colonial times, an angler recently pulled up 
on his hook a large tomahawk, 


—Tue peach was originally a poisonous almond. 
tree, but cultivation and transplanting have made it one 
of the most delicious of all domestic fruits. 


—Tuey don’t wait for leap-year in Java, but if 
a@ young woman is in want of a husband she places an 
empty flower-pot on the roof of the front portico, asa 
sign. 

—Accorpine to the Jast census, the number of 
Jews residing in the Kingdom of Italy is 35,356. This 
shows an increase over the census of 1861 of only 1,633 
souis, 


-—Tue formation of a new volcano in Finland 
is expected. A hill near the River Tana is emitting 
smoke, and the snow in the neighborhood bas suddenly 
melted. 


—TueE total length of the streets of San Fran- 
cisco is 110 miles, and the city has paid out for all 
work, improvement, and care upon them in the past 
year $282,682. 

—Hersert Spencer has now rather more than 
half completed the system of synthetic philosophy 
which has been slowly growing under his hand during 
the last seventeen years, 


—Spipers are known to be right-handed ! 
Dogs, horses, monkeys, show by their daily acts that, 
like man, the right fore-legs and fore paws can be used 
more advantageously than the lel/t. 


—ANIMAL magnetism is no new discovery, but 
was practiced by people in Vienna about 1774, and for 
a while bad great success. It was known in France and 
England in 1788, but was finally forbidden as a public 
exhibition, 


-——Bgarpep women have been known in every 
age. One was seen at the court of the Czar Peter L, in 
1724, with a beard so long as to reach nearly to her 
waist. Margaret of the Netherlands is known to have 
a long beard. 


— Tue Vicksburg Herald is strong in the belief 
that in the parishes of Louisiana and counties of Mis- 
sissippi adjacent to Vicksburg, 50,000 industrious labor- 
ers could gain a comfortable subsistence from the soil, 
and still there would be room for more. 


—Tue magnitude of photography as an industry 
bas received striking illustration from the figures pre- 
sented at the late session of the Berlin Photographie 
Society. During the past year 49,000,000 carles de- 
visite were produced in Germany; the number of 
photographers employed was 3,000, and the quantity of 
bitrate of silver used was about 9,000 pounds. 


—Tne young ladies in Upper Sandusky, O., are 
aiding the Murphy temperance movement in the follow- 
ing manner; When a young man calls upon one of 
them w.th matrimonial intentions he finds a Murphy 
badge on one corner of the centre table, and on the op- 
posite corner the representation of a mitten, and he is 
asked to decide which corner he accepts. 


—Tuer bones of the mammoth purchased in 
Germany by Professor Ward, of Rochester, acting for 
Mr. Brooks and intended for the University of Virginia, 
arrived in Rochester last Thursday. The parts were in 
fourteen boxes, weighing more than seven tons alto- 
gether. The freight from Stuttgart, Germany, to New 
York was $682, and from New York to Rochester $86. 


—A BREAK in the dam across Tone’s Bayo., 
leading from the Red River in Louisiana, is drawing off 
the water so that Red River navigation is seriously 
threatened. The New Orleans J’icayune says: ‘+ There 
are 175,000 bales of cottou which have been contracted 
for to be brought to this city, which can never be gov 
here, and will not commence to come until Red River 





is mad? navigable for the buats destined tor that trade”? 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC. 

THROUGH THE PLATTE VALLEY, FROM 
FREMONT TO COLUMBUS, 


HE chief beauty and interest of the Plains, so 
far on our journey, is borrowed from their re- 
lation to the sky. The Platte Valley, with its ab- 
sence of marked features and strong lights and 
shadows, is something like an expressionless human 
face ; to which, on this windy April afternoon, our 
first one ‘‘out”? from Omaha, the rolling cloud 
shadows lend life and change ond incessant variety. 
Great masses of white cumuiii pile up in the blue, 
trooping westward like ourselves, before a strong, 
driving wind ; the sun wakes hot on the tawny and 
brown mat of last year’s grass, and, as far as eye 
can reach, there is no shade and no motion in the 
landscape, except from these hurrying clouds. 

The long, parallel lines of smooth, shining rail, 
and the diminishing ranks of telegraph-posts, 
stretching away from our trick as we sit on the 
rear platform, are wonderfully important and sug- 
gestive features in the scene. Watching all day, 
you will scarcely see a curve in that long ‘iron 
trail’’; only now and then, for a few miles, a side- 
track travels with us, and unites at some little sta- 
tion or round-house. Soon after Fremont is left 
behind us, we find vast excitement in the approach, 
on one of these switches, of a train bound East; 





AN INDEPENDENT MENNONITE. 


every window full of heads and arms, chiefly femi- 


nine and infantile, for all the men, as the engines | 


“slow up”’ and stop, seize the opportunity to rush 
out and exchange greetings on /erra firma, Our 
photographer, diving into the curtained section 
which has been set apart tor the storage of bags, 
hampers and instruments, rammages wildly for his 
plates and chemicals. Our artist, constituting him- 
self assistant, snatches the camera and disappears ; 
and presently there is diffused over the =: 
lounging group of dusty passengers, brakemen in 
shirt-sleeves, and trim, gold-buttoned conductors 
outside, a universal and frigid atmosphere of “ sit- 
ting for their pictures.’’ Everybody strikes a hasty 
attitude and composes his features; the engineer 
reclines gracefully against his cow-catcher, and all 
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AN INHABITED TELEGRAPH POLE, CLARKS, 
NEBRASKA. 
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SELLING PRAIRIE DOGS, 


| the hands, with one instinctive impulse, seek shel- 
| tering pockets, while artist and photographer shift 
| their tripod from spot to spot, hit the happy point 
| of sight at last, and fix the picture. And then there 
is a scramble for the platforms again, and the en- 


and sinews of iron. In another minute there is 


plain beside us, and we are once 
more ulone on the great empty waste, 


The little station of Ames is passed, 
and North Bend, some ten miles 
westward, when somebody on the 
back platform—the favorite coign of 
vantage —raises a shout of ‘“ In- 
dians!’’ Everybody rushes for the 
first sight of the original lords of this 
soil, and we are rewarded by a clus- 
ter of lodges, or, as they are better 
known, tepees, pointing their white 
cones within a stone’s throw of the 
track, and close by the scattered 
buildings and tank-house of North 
Bend. White they show at present 
in the sunshine, but this evident gloss 
of newness will not last long. They 
are composed of freshly dressed skins, 
and have a — ue and holiday 
aspect, the first and last of the kind 
which we shall see on our journey. 
As for their denizens, we are pre- 
pared for meanness and squalor, and 
agreeably surprised by a general 
——- and dignity which savors 

uite strongly of the Cooper braves. 

erhaps in this flying glimpse many 
objectionable details of the picture 
are lost; but we see only a group 
of tall, motionless figures, bare- 
headed and blanketed, with long 
black braids framing each furrowed 
and stern face; some chubby chil- 
dren, blanketed likewise, standing 
over a camp-fire, and two or three 
squaws, with their swathed-up and 
mummified papooses. ‘‘ Why, they 
are really handsome!’ cries the 
enthusiastic young woman of the 
party, who has never seen an Indian 

fore. 

“Make the most of them,” says 
a visitor from the next car, an old 
traveler on the Plains; “I have 
crossed twelve times, and those are 
the most favorable specimens of 
the Indian that I ever met on this 
route. You'll find nothing of that 
sort among the Piutes and Sho- 
shones further on.”’ 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





The tepees have disappeared while we are talk- 
ing of them, and the sketchers have had no time to 
transfer this exceptional encampment to paper. 
Lounging on our easy seats we discuss Indians and 
the Indian question, the march of civilization, and 


gines, with a puff and a wheeze, start their muscles | the chances of buffalo along our route, and learn, 


to the disgust ot some of the party, that we may 


only a trail of brown smoke hanging over the ' expect to meet with nothing wilder than the great 
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CLARKS, NEBRASKA. 


herds of cattle which have begun to dot the plains. 
Within the last three years the buffalo have entirely 
disappeared from the belt of land traversed by the 
Union Pacific, and only their bones lie bleaching 
where the trails used to run due north and south. 
The antelope are fast following, having already 
retreated west of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
principal targets for pistol-practice on the platform 
will be posted es and ground-owls, whose villages 
we shall soon pass. 

Schuyler, grandly denominated “ the county- 
seat of Colfax County,” is the next station of con- 
sequence, and here again our photographer is on 
the alert with his instruments, There is a fair 
sprinkling of neat houses and a show of white 
paint; and here, by the station, is that universal 
feature in a Western landscape, the tank-house and 
tall skeleton windmill, whirring briskly in the strong 
wind. The ‘ population of eight hundred” is 
thinly represented by masculine stragglers on the 








PAWNEE SCOUTS OFF DUTY—A SCENE AT A 
RAILROAD STATION, 


platform and around the few stores; brown- 
bearded men, with slouch hats, and pantaloons 
tucked in their big cowhide boots, and not a woman 
in sight, if we except two specimens of three feet 
high, who take prominent positions on the railroad 
ties, as soon as the camera is mounted. We fre- 
quently wonder where, in these sparse settlements 
which the guide-book respectfully designates 
“thriving towns,” the women manage to secrete 
themselves, for we never catch sight of a skirt or a 
bonnet traversing their wide, straggling streets. 

A stretch of barren prairie again, grazing cattle 
far away, and the eternal dance of the silent cloud- 
shadows. Here and there we pass a 
solitary ranche, on a low*‘ dug-out,” 
that grave-like mound of earth 
thrown up yonder, with its boarded 
front and rough door, crowned, per- 
haps, with apair of spreading ox- 
horns. In the Indian skirmishes of 
a few years back, these mole-like 
burrows, with their roofing of solid 
earth and stout raw - hide, did good 
service in protecting the beleaguered 
settlers; now they serve a more 
peaceful end, and are used chiefly as 
store-houses, standing apart by the 
mud and thatch-built stable and 
large corral of some lonely ranche. 

The afternoon is wearing on as we 
reach Columbus. This ‘‘ county ” 
is a neat, thrifty-seeming little set- 
tlement, too utterly unlike an Eastern 
town or village to be designated by 
either name; our brief pause gives 
us the general impression of broad, 
shadeless streets, neat stores and 
a smart brick building or two, with 
a glaring white hotel fronting the 
track. From this point last year 
29,700,000 pounds of wheat were 
sent over the Union Pacific road, 
and one of the most prominent fea- 
tures in our passing glimpse of the 
town is the tall grain-elevator, with 
its adjoining store-houses. There is 
so strong a family likeness between 
all these baby cities, that the tray- 
eler turns in despair to his guide- 
book to learn the characteristic 

oints, and the difference in popu- 
ation. Columbus is a very twin of 
Schuyler, just emer but it over- 
tops that small rival by twelve hun- 
dred souls, and gains in dignity 
accordingly —on paper. 

Onur artists availed themselves of 
every opportunity on the route to 
take flying sketches of the charac- 
teristic features of the country. 
Many were the human oddities that 
presented themselves to our won- 
dering eyes, some only long enough 
to attract a stare of admiration as 





A VILLAGE OF PRAIRIE DOGS DIVING INTO THEIR BURROWS. 
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Frou SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 
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we were whirled rapidly by, while others as eo 
various stopping-placea were, unconsciously to 
Shomasives. repredaced in the sketch-bouks, to be 
presented at some future time to the°gaze of an 
admiring public. Now it would be an independent 
female member of the Order of Mennonites, re- 
galing herself with a pipe on the platform of a 
passing train, oblivious to everything but the 
soothing influence of ‘* the weed.”? Again the pen- 
cils would be brought into play to depict the ap- 
pearance of a party of Pawnee scouts, or of a 
group of children standing ankle-deep in a pool by 
the track—the remnant of a rccent storm—and 
saluting our train with cheers and waving hats. 
Venders of prairie dogs were occasionally en- 
countered with their living prey carefully boxed 
up after the Washington Market fashion. And 
these quaint little animals deserve more than 
a passing notce. Their little villages are seen 
on every side for many miles after leaving 
Sydney, and are never-failing svurces of interest to 
travelers. The animals are always fat, and are 
about six'een iiches long and ot a grayish-red 
color. ‘Ihe Indiins eat them, professing to prefer 
them to squirrels. ‘They live underground in ex- 
tensive communities, in slanting burrows, termi- 
nating, alter a descent of six or eight feet, in wide 
chambers. ‘These latter they sagaciously excavate 
at a little higher point than the bottom of the 
passages, whereby their larger apartments, which 
they sometimes share with ratilesnakes and owls, 
are not subject to be overflowed by rain-storms. 
The litile fellows squat like rabbits on their plump 
haunches at the entrances to their burrows, peering 
inquisitively about them in every direction, At 
the approach of an intrucer they give a quick, 
sharp yelp, not loud enough to be called a bark, 
and disappear headforemostinto the earth, But their 
curiosity is more powerful than their timidity, and 
in a short time their little noses are seen emerging 
from the holes as they pecp cautiously out to dis- 
cover the source of their alarm. ‘They are somewhat 
difficult to shoot, as they are as rapid as swallows 
in their movements, and for the same reason it is not 
always casy to capture them alive. Mr. Leslie bought 
a couple of the little fellows on the homeward trip. 
The boy who offered them for sale had secured 
them in a box with three thin slats of wood, and it 
was not long before they set vigorously to work to 
gnaw their way out with their sharp teeth. A hand- 
ful of grass was given them, which they ate with 
avidity, and so long as they were plentifully fed 
there was no further effort on their part to work 
their way into liberty. They ate grass ravenously, 
showing an especial predilection for clover. They 
kept good condition until they reached Saratoga, 
where their history suddenly and unhappily ended. 
The box containing them was deposited temporarily 
on the sward, near Mr. Leslie’s Summer residence, 
until a servant could take them in charge, but when 
he arrived they had disappeared from the cage. 
The little creatures doubtless enjoyed so greatly 
the smell of the fresh sod and the glimpse of tree- 
dom from which they had so long been debarred, 
that they attacked the imprisoning slats with deter- 
mination and gnawed their way to liberty. 


THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES, 
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THE SgEa,’’ etc, 


CHAPTER VI. 


T was late in September—the time when “A 
spirit haunts the year’s last hours ’’—when 
the silvery morning mists hovered long over 
the still waters of the mountain lakes ere 

they rolled upwards over the heather-crimsoned 
crags and precipitous slopes of Glendisane—when 
the morning dew lay like hoar-frost on the grass, 
and the purple atmosphere of noontide was clear 
and crisp and bright. 

A few hardy Autumn flowers yet lingered here 
and there, the scarlet geraniums flamed in a mass 
of velvety blossom, and the hollyhocks in sheltered 
corners showed their roses luxuriant still. But 
still the year was bog mn, the evenings were 
chilly and were growing dark and long; and those 
who love home in the firelight and lamplight 
began to look forward to evening work and books, 
and games and music, and all that makes home the 
pleasantest place on earth—that is, when the first 
essentials of home are not wanting —love, sympathy 
in tastes, forbearance and good temper. Alas! 
for the bitter mockery of a home when these are 
wanting ! 

Derrymore Castle had never been at any time an 
ideal home. It had lacked purental love and 
guidance for the children; it had lacked the 
presence of a wise, controlling spirit; it had lacked 
wealth and the pleasantnesses which wealth can 
supply. But, on the whole, and excepting some 
dark days, it had been gilded with country-life 
pleasures and utter freedom. Now, however, a 
change had come over all things. The house had 
always owned two masters — the real and the 
nominal one—but its one fair mistress’s sway had 
been sole and undisputed from the hour she came 
home from school, a golden - haired, lily - like 
maiden of fourteen. Anthony Latouche, her father, 
could not afford to pay her school-bills any longer, 
on account of his tremendous losses on the race- 
course.’ But now another mistress had arisen, and 
Lizzie, deposed from her place, had surrendered 
her prestige and authority without a struggle, 
much to Anthony’s unreasonable displeasure ; but 
Lizzie’s behavior was altogether Segadine to her 
fiery-tempered, tyrannical young brother of late. 

‘The brief period of her fancied accordance with 
his wishes had begun and ended in her visit to 
Dublin. For, when the wedding festivities were 
over, and the charming widow, Mrs. Mountjoy 
Hutchinson, had bestowed herself on Christopher 
Parnell, to have and to hold her and her invested 
property together—for the astute Christopher nad 
driven the lawyers a hard bargain in the matter of 
settlements —and Anthony fondly hoped that in the 
pleasant leisure time succeeding Lizzie would be 
brought to see her own interests in a better light, 
she had most bitterly disappointed him. She had 
absolutely repelled Mr. Samuel Sutton’s advances 
so decidedly and with so much determined repul- 
sion in her manner that the affronted swain retired 
in high dudgeon, informing Anthony that “ he 
wasn't going to make himself cheap in that kind of 
way, if Miss Latouche didn’t know her own mind 
for a week.” 

Anthony had coaxed and stormed, scolded and 
pleaded, by turns, but not an inch was Lizzie’s 
stead fastness—-or “ her abominable obstinacy,” as he 
¢alled it~ shaken by aught he could say or do. So 


now, bafiled and bitterly chagrined, Anthony pur- 
sued towards his sister a system of chilling indif- 
ference and su!lenly distant tone in looks and bear- 


ing, for, knowing that she loved as well as feared 
him, he thought that the desire for reconciliation 
might make her willing to obtain it on his own 
terms. 

But Lizzie, though sad and spiritless, and 
timidly striving to avoid incurring blame, and to 
please the hard, coarse, exacting natures amongst 
whom her lot was cast, showed no sizns of revok- 
ing for one hour her decision respecting her un- 
welcome suitor. 

“And I say,” said Anthony, fiercely, as he 

oured out a fresh glass of brandy and added a 
Fittle wuter thereto, ** that there must be some rea- 
son—some confounded reason—at the root of this 
behavior ! Lizzie was never one to hold out atiffly 
and obstinately as she is doing; there is some one 
spurring her on to it, as I said before. She doesn’t 

et a letter or message from that vagabond, unless 

i am blind ultogether— and she does not see him or 
speak to him, that I'll swear—besides I know he is 
not here. But I am convinced there must be sume 
cause for her persisting so in this obstinacy of 
hers.” 

“Oh, I dare say she will grow more reasonable 
by-and-by! 1 would not press her too close, 
Anthony,”’ suid Christopher, coolly, from the other 
side of his de-k. ‘* Wait a while patiently ; Mrs. 
Parnell will use her influence—women can talk 
each other into those things. Don’t trouble your- 
self so much about it, Anthony.” 

Christy was always for pacific measures. Bluster- 
ing and storming “ never paid,’’ he used to say. 

“Tf I can’t talk her into it, your wife can't,” 
retorted Anthony, rudely. ‘She'd do more for me 
any day than for Mrs. V’arnell.”” 

“Women have a good deal of influence over 
each other, Anthony—more than men imagine,” 
his wise stepbrother remarked placidly, studying 
a debtor-and-creditor account of farm-produce. 
“ You see how sensibly Lizzie has acted in not in- 
terfering with Mrs. Parnell in the house— far bet- 
ter than J hoped for, indeed.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ said Anthony, with a scowl on 
his flushed face, and finishing off the brandy-and- 
water; ‘‘and 1 am not quite so well pleased as 
you, Christy, to see my sister, who always was, 
and always will be, the mistress cf this house, un- 
less 1 ever bring a wife of my own into it—to see 
her make herself a nobody for a stranger only 
just come into the family.” 

Christy did not in the least resent the slight of- 
fered to his wife. “ Hard words break no bones” 
was another maxim of his. 

“1 think Lizzie kas acted very sensibly,” he 
said, working out a sum in reduction. Mrs, 
Parnell knows more about housekeeping, and has 
her own servants, and is accustomed to manage 
things as she pleases.” 

“She sha’n't manage things as she pleases here, 
then !’’ exclaimed Anthony, bringing down his fist 
on the table. “Mrs. Mountjoy Hutchinson and 
her servants coming to queen it over Lizzie La- 
touche! Upon my honor, that’s a nice state of 
things !” 

“JT would recommend you,” said Christopher, 
coolly, with a glance at the half-empty brandy- 
bottle, “ not to make an enemy of Mrs. Parnell ; 
she is well disposed to be your friend and your 
sister's friend. Let her manage affairs in her 
—s way, Anthony, and you will profit well 

A i 

fr What profit will it be to me in any event ?” 
asked Anthony, grumbling. ‘And Lizzie does not 
want any one to manage for her. 1 could always 
manage my sister and her affairs well enough be- 
fore that scoundrel came into the place !’’ 

“ Well, the scoundrel is not in the place now, 
and the right man is,” said Christy, with his faint, 
sniggering laugh, “ and the right woman will be 
here in a day or two—eh, Anthony? You think 
we've been forgetting you, eh? You think we’ve 
not been planning your good fortune, too, my dear 
boy? Nonsense, man! Let the women alone for 
managing these things, and you'll see your sister 
rolling in riches, and yourself with eight thousand 
down in hard cash, and prospect of as mu@h more 
—as much more, my boy,” cried Christy, rubbing 
his hands and growing quite gleeful--‘‘and a 
blooming young jady for a wife before we eat our 
Christmas dinner !’”” 

Anthony’s eyes glittered with excitement; his 
hot hands trembled. 

** Eight thousand down, and as much more ?” 
he repeated, huskily, in his eagerness. ‘ You 
mean that girl of the Lobcocks ?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” replied Christy—“ pretty 
Miss Dora and eight thousand pounds in her 
pocket! That's something like a prospect for 
you!” 

“Faith, Mrs. Parnell ought to try to accom- 
plish the first part of her work before she under- 
takes any more,” said Anthony, with a sneer. 
“She ought to let us see how she will succeed in 
making my sister’s match before she tries to make 
one for me. So that’s what Miss Dora is coming 
down for, is it ?” 

“So I believe,” answered Christy, with a dry 
smile ; ‘only remember I have told you in conti- 
dence—let you see one hand, as you say when you 
are card-playing. And 1 have told you, Anthony,” 
he said, lowering his voice and glancin poco A 
apprehensively out of the dusky, ivy-shaded win- 
dow-panes which looked out over the garden be- 
neath, “in order that you may not interfere in 
affairs which—excuse me—you don’t quite under- 
stand. Let Mrs. Parnell and me manage for you 
and Lizzie; she’s a sensible, pious woman, with 
no nonsense about her, and she knows how to tame 
down girls with a lot of stuff in their heads, and 
make them glad to see which side of their bread is 
buttered—never fear, she will. I don't say she'll 
have much trouble in that way with Miss Dora,” 
Christopher added, with an unpleasant smile. 

The window of Christopher's office-sanctum be- 
ing ajar, cunningly contrived to catch a glimpse of 
the barnyard and the men at work, and to survey 
almost in tie same glance the well-stocked fruit 
and vegetable garden, the luxuriant products of 
which were zuch a source of income, it was little 
wonder that almost every word of the latter part 
of the conversation had been overheard by Ellen 





Bruce in the garden bencath. 
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She had come out to select some vegetables for 
the cook, and, pausing in carefully gathering some 
Jate cucumbers and a melon from one of the forc- 
ing frames, had unintentionally caught several 
words. But, when their purport was announced 
in Christy’s craftily triumphant tones, and An- 
thony seemed to hearken in complacent acquies- 
cence, a change came over the listener's face such 
as those who only knew or pitied the patient slave 
— Mrs. Parnell’s lady-housekeeper and “ compan- 
ion’’—would never dream of. 

“J will hear it all now-- I will hear all if I die 
for it!” she muttered, the wild fire of a jealous 

assion lighting up her face, flashing in her eyes, 

urning in a scarlet flush on each thin cheek, 
making her dry lips tremble as they parted with 
each gasping vibe 

She pushed the long, sappy cucumber vines 
aside, or trod them down, and crushed the yellow 
melon-blossom in a manner that would have mad- 
dened even calm Christopher, if be could have 
witnessed it, and shrank in close beneath the 
masses of ivy in which the open window was half 
buried. 

Ellen Bruce listened until she heard the Jast 
word of Christopher's announcement, and then, 
after a moment’s silence, heard Anthony say some- 
thing indistinctly about the young foxhound which 
Nick lyrne was training, and heard him quit the 
room, with his usual loud, striding step, and then 
she went back to the melon-bed, picked up the 
fallen fruit, removed the bruised leaves and 
flowers, and returned to the house, carrying her 
basket. 

‘* Get me a glass of water, Bridget, please,” she 
said, a little hoarsely, as she dropped heavily into 
a chair by the kitchen-table. “ Dull, heavy 
weather this, cook, isn’t it? I feel quite faint.” 

“’Deed and you don’t look well at all, at all, 
Miss Bruce,” that person responded, with a half- 
pitying, half-contemptuous glance at poor Ellen’s 
lividly pale face and roughened features, * ‘Them’s 
the cucumbers for pickling, aren't they, miss 7’ 

“Yes, those are the ones for pickling,” Ellen 
said, quietly sorting them ; “those are for dinner 
to-day. Thank you, Bridget.” 

** Misther Anthony is desperate fond o’ them 
cucumbers,” the cook remarked parenthetically, 
as she laid them aside. 

“Yes—so he is—I think,’ Ellen said, the 
livid paleness giving way to a crimson flush, as 
she roughly flung the cucumbers into the salad- 
bowl, shook the leaves off her lap, and walked out 
of the kitchen. As if she had not known this 
peculiar fancy of Anthony’s long ago, and always 
carefully gathered and prepared them herself on 
this uccount ! _ 

Poor Ellen! She walked slowly up the stairs 
to her own room—at the top of the house, as 
usual—slower and slower, as she went up. The 
last flight of steps was steep and angular, and she 
moaned with each breath she drew, as though she 
dragged her footsteps with a torturing wound. 

It was dusky and shadowy, even in the day-time, 
up in that attic chamber; but Ellen groped her 
way in, like one stricken with sudden blindness, 
locked the door, and, with a bitter, moaning cry, 
threw herself on the little bed in the recezs near 
the door. 

“I might just as well die at once !’’ she cried, 
with a kind of choking sob, and then lay still, not 
weeping, not bewailing herself, but staring at the 
wall, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, gasping 
feverishly now and then, but else dumb and still, 
as a mortally stricken creature. 

Iler senses seemed to have quitted her in this 
trance of passionate, utter despair beneath the 
blow which had shattered the one bright creation, 
the one golden, tender, secret, idolized hope that 
had ever dawned in her desolate heart—its very 
wild presumption, its very hopelessness had made 
it dearly cherished as a treasure held by a frail 
tenure. ‘ 

But with the rude rending asunder of the 
bonds which had held it to her innermost heart 
had come a rough awakening to the sense of the 
utter indifference with which she had been re- 
garded, and the mercenary instincts of the nature 
trom whose tenderness she had been mad enough 
to expect sympathy for her. 

Her senses seemed to have quitted her, for she 
was not conscious of the presence of another per- 
son in the room—not conscious of Lizzie La- 
touche’s frightened, pitying gaze being fixed on 
her, of Lizzie Latouche’s voice whispering tremu- 
lously to her and besecching her to tell her what 
ailed her. 

“Who? What is it? What are you doing 
here f’”’ she demanded, springing up, as, at length, 
Lizzie in alarm bent over her, and tried to lift her 
in her arms. 

‘* What is the matter, Ellen? Oh, Ellen, can 
I do anything ¢” she said, the tears welling into 
her eyes. 

‘No, Miss Latouche, nothing,” replied Ellen, 
briefly putting Lizzie away, and sitting up on the 
side of her bed. ‘+ Did you want me ¢” 

“No,” Lizzie said, half repulsed and half 
attracted ; “I came up to sit in your room only 
for peace, Ellen. 1 thought no one would Le 
likely to follow me up here. I did not mean to 
intrude.” 

“Oh, you are not intruding !’’ returned Ellen, 
coldly. ‘* What right should I have to tell you 
that you were intruding, Miss Latouche ?”’ 

“ As much right as I should have,” said Lizzie, 
gently, though she felt mortified by the unhappy 
girl’s d.strust of her. “I will go at once; but I 
wish you would let me help youifIcan. You 
don’t know how I feel for persons in trouble, 
Ellen,” she added, pleadingly. 

“You cannot help me, Hiss Latouche; it is 
only a—a—trouble of my own,” said’ Ellen,. 
gloomily ; “unless you please to help me by not 
thinking of the matter again. 1 assure you it is 
of no importance to any one but myself. It is 
very kind of you,” she added, rather bitterly— 
“indeed you are always kinder to ms than any 
one else in the house—except Mrs. Darnell, of 
course,’’ she added in a sarcastic afterthought. 

‘“*Mrs. Parnell is not kind to you,” said Lizzie, 
impatiently, as she rose to go; “no kinder than 
she is to me, when she is making my life a burden 
to me.” 

“I fancied from what I have heard that she 








was intent on making your life most joyful to 
you,” remarked Ellen, coldly. 

“ How” 

“ You know best, Miss Latouche,” Ellen said, 
briefly. 

“By helping my brother to force me into 
marrying Mr. Sutton ?” interrogated Lizzie—and 
her pale, fair face crimsoned with shame and 
anger. “This is why I detest her, I tell you. 
But they cannot do that, not if—I—if I—but 
they cannot! ‘They never will—never can !”’ and 
she laughed with a kind of feverish triumph. 

Ellen looked at her steadily, with a glitter of a 
rising determination in her dark eyes. 

“Why do you say that, Miss Latouche ?’ she 
whispered. ‘“ You cannot resist. Your brother 
has influence, authority, and all that.’’ 

“ Yes I can,” returned Lizzie, in another whis- 
per—and her violet-gray eyes met the gliitering 
intelligence of Ellen’s feverish bright dark ones, 
and the flush that rose in Ellen’s face receded 
from hers. 

** Miss Latouche, I know,” Ellen said, in a low, 
clear voice. 

Lizzie’s very lips grew white as she convulsively 
clasped her hands on Ellen’s shoulders and said : 

** You won't betray me? Because, because, 
Ellen,” she muttered, clinging tighter to her, and 
trembling in a fever of fear and delight, ‘* I am— 
Iam to meet him to-night in Knocklofty Wood, 
for the last time in this secrecy and fear. Tle is 
going to tell Anthony to-morrow. He has been 
away trying to regulate matters with that horrid 
cross old uncle of his—Sir Henry—and he says— 
I got a letter from him Oh, Ellen, Ellen, 
you won't betray me, will you ?” 

“Do I look like it’’ asked Ellen, briefly. 
“ Recollect there is nobody I want to curry favor 
with, or it might be worth my while.” 

“Oh, Ellen, hush! Don’t laugh?’ implored 
Lizzie. “If Anthony knew—oh, if Anthony or 
Nick Byrne caught the least inkling! And it is 
to be the last time to meet like this; and, Ellen, 
will you help me?” 

“] will,” she returned, with a flash of her eyes. 
“What do you wish me to do?’ 

“To let me out by the garden-gate—the back- 
gate—and let me in again, Ellen,’’ Lizzie whis- 
pered, tremulously—‘‘as you did that —that 
morning—you remember ?” 

‘J remember letting you out,” said Ellen, rather 
grimly—* about the letting in I think there was 
some danger, Don't take that morning for an 
example, Miss Latouche. I hope there will be no 
mishap to-night. Isn’t that a lonely place you are 
going to—this side of Knocklofty ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Lizzie, gazing at Ellen with a’ 
vague sensation of fear, “ it is lonely, Ellen; but. 
it is the only place in which we can meet; and. 
then he — Richard— instead of coming down 
through the wood with me, goes up over the brow 
of Glendisane, over the lake, and then comes down} 
by the waterfall to Mrs. Prendergast’s, so that we’ 
should not be met walking together. But that is 
all over now—this is the last time,”’ she repeated, 
gladly; “so, Ellen, if you will help me to-night, 
there will be no need of helping me any more— 
and it makes mgso happy! Itold Richard that I 
could not live on any longer deceiving every one, 
and they believing I might be coaxed into marry- 
ing Samuel Sutton! I dread to-morrow, and yet 
I long for it. Ellen, what is the right time? 
Richard will be there at nine o'clock.” 

“It is only five o’clock now, Miss Latouche.” 

“ And yet how dark it is! How horribly those 
fox-hounds are yelping and whining! isten, 
Ellen! Itis a perfect howl! Dreadful brutes! 
Poor things! I think Nick Byrne half starves 
them. Oh, Ellen, if he should see me going, or 
Anthony discover anything !” 

‘* Anthony shall not discover anything,” retorted 
Ellen, sharply. “ Ife and Mrs. Parnell are doomed 
to disappointment, Miss Latouche,” 








CHAPTER VII. 


} was half-past eight o’clock, and in the misty 
moonlight the trees and taller shrubs had a 
weird silvery light on their topmost branches, and 
all beneath was in blackest shadow. The dew was, 
falling heavily, so that the moist garden-paths 
were noiseless beneath the tread of footsteps; and 
those swift, light steps which traversed them just 
now made no sound to be heard above the odd 
flutter of a leaf, or the soft mystical rustle of dew- 
laden plants holding communion one with another. 
There waz a click of a key turned in the tall 
iron- barred door leading out through a dis- 
orderly kind of wood and turf-yard beneath the 
shadow of tall sycamores, but the noise was too 
slight to startle even the bats circling about the 
old outbuilding, which belonged indeed to the 
ancient Castle of Derrymore, on the site of which 
the more modern dwelling stood. 
* Two dark-draped figures had passed through the 
garden to the tall iron-barred door, but one re- 
turned from it, and, as she returned, heedless of 
the dripping dews, she sat down on a garden-seat 
and shivered violently in the still warm night-air 
as she drew her black shaw] about her. 

‘There is no fear, surely,” she muttered to her- 
self, trembling strangely still. “Why should I 
feel so oddly? I fancied, when I shut that door 
behind her and saw her disappear through the 
twilight, that I ——. What is the matter with 
me? Anthony is from home. No one dreams of 
Captain Stirling being in the country—-no one 
dreams, except myself, how matters stand between 
them, unless Mrs. Parnell has any evil ideas in 
that evil brain of hers; but I feel as if there were 
something awful about to happen! What makes 
me keep thinking of Glendisane and those black 
erags over the lake? I seem to see them, those 
long, steep gullies running down from the very 
brow to the water's edge. It would be horrible if 
one slipped ! They are so black, so bare — worn in 
the rock. Tow ill I feel! I wish she were 
safely home again. f did not think I could feel 
like this for any one’s troubles but my own. I[ am 
growing soft-hearted, I suppose. What I heard 
at has made me so perhaps,” she laughed, 
bitterly. I had better go in and see if that man 
Nick Byrne is safe at his work in the stable-yard 
or in the kitchen—the wretch seems to be always 
prosling about with that abominable dog of his, 
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Ie is not near the kennels, for the dogs are how]- 
ing too loudly—poor brutes, I should like to go 
and feed them all, so that they could not eat a bit 
more, to vex him.” 

But when Ellen returned to the house, she 
found tbat faithful retainer, Nick Byrne, in the 
kitchen, quietly seated at his supper, and on her 
entrance he rose respectfully, putting one finger 
towards the parting of his thin dust-colored hair, 
and asked it Miss Bruce would please to tell him 
when Mr. Anthony would be home, as he wanted 
to see him about that young fox-hound, Don Cos- 
sack.” 

“ About half-past ten, I believe,’ Miss Bruce 
said, coolly. ‘* That man always gives some reason 
for the simplest question he asks me,” she mut- 
tered angrily to herself, as she left the kitchen. 

Mrs. Parnell was absent, spending the evening 
with some acquaintances. Her lord was, as usual, 
immersed in his monetary affairs, and the house 
was very silent as Ellen went into the dim-lighted, 
empty dining-room to oe Mr. Anthony La- 
touche’s supper, to be 1eady for him when he re- 
turned. He had said one night, with a pleased 
look, that Miss Bruce knew how to make things 
look inviting ; and poor Ellen had never suffered 
any one but herself since to lay the snowy cloth 
on the supper-tray, with the dainty plate of sand- 
wiches, or slices of roast fowl, or tart - the wine, 
brandy, ale, or whatever he might fancy, placed 
near his hand, with gleaming glasses, spoons, and 
knives. ‘To-night, however, all the pleasure, all 
the secret satisfaction of her task was gone. 

“ But it is my business to do it, and I may as 
well do it with the best grace 1 can,” she said, 
with a dreary smile, “ until Miss Lobcock supplies 
my place.”’ 

Poor Ellen! Not so soon could she take back 
the heart she had given away too readily—not so 
soon could she unlearn all the tender lessons that 
heart had taught itself, and recall her erring feet 
from the pleasant paths they had begun to tread. 

Jealousy, bitter, mute despair, fierce pride, and 
throbbing, yearning tenderness kept up a wild 
combat in Ellen’s heart as her hands mechanically 
moved through their various duties. It was 
nearly ten o’clock when she had quite finished, 
and, raising the lamp higher, and stirring up the 
small fire to burn brightly, she turned to leave. 

‘*Misther Anthony not come home yet, Miss 
Bruce ?” the cook asked, pussing up the back 
staircase to bed. 

“ No, not yet—it is early,’ Ellen said. 

“Yes, but——’’ The woman paused, as if 
rather doubtful of the wisdom of confidences with 
a reserved person like Miss Bruce. ‘ He’s likely 
to walk home from Captain Gower’s, Miss Bruce 
—and he’s not one to come a dangerous road by 
himself, you know. ‘Lhat’s what Nick Byrne was 
sayin’, an’ he went to thry if he could come across 
him by the road to Glendisane. Yes, miss, as like 
as not he’d come that way for shortness; an’ he’s 
not oversteady in his head sometimes, you know.” 

* You—you don’t mean he would come over the 
mountain, above the lake, at this hour *” Ellen, 
suid, her heart seeming to stand still. 

“ Oh, law, no, miss!’ the cook replied, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Sure no one would go that way, on’y men 
afther sheep, or some one like that—the road by 
the waterfall. goin’ out to Glenadeelish, Miss 
Bruce. You don’t know the counthry, I sup- 


“No,” she said faintly, and went back into the 
dining-room, and sat down to wait until the half- 
hour after ten struck; and then she stole out 
softly, through a side door, into the garden, un- 
locked the great door leading into the sycamore- 
grove, and, returning, hung the key on the nail 
by Mr. Parnell’s office door, amongst the other 
labeled keys, of which his keen eyes would have 
detected one amongst the number missing. She 
did so not a moment too soon, for as she went 
down the hall he came out, lighted his bedroom 
candle, and, collecting all his keys, methodically 
went up-stairs to bed. 

(To be continued.) 








The Mosques of Stamboul. 


Tue mosque of Suleiman is considered one of the 
Must glorious monuments of Osmanili architecture. 
The court facing the entrance is surrounded on 
three sides with colonnades, which are covered 
with twenty-three domes. A fountain with a cupola 
stands in the centre of the court; the minarets 
spring from the four corners of the outer court, 
The effect is very striking and elegant. Attached 
to this mosque are numerous endowments—three 
schools, four academies for the four secis of the 
faithiul and another the reading of the Koran, a 
school for medicine, a hospital, a kitchen for the 
poor, a resting-place for travelers, a library, a 
jountain, a house of refuge for strangers aud a 
mausoleum. Several of the imperial mosques are 
as richly endowed. Mohammedan charity begins 
at the mosque, and all good Mussulmans are very 
much at home in their houses of prayer. The four- 
teen great mosques are built upon the self-same 
plan. The mosques measure 225 by 205 feet, and 
are enclosed on the entrance side by a forecourt 
and in the rear by a garden or cemetery. Besides 
these imperial mosques are about two hundred and 
twenty cthers, built by individuals of inferior rank, 
and three hundred or more chapels, some of which 
ay chiefly frequented by women. Constantine the 
Great surrounded his city with a wall thirteen miles 
in length, having twenty-eight gates and many a 
loity tower. These walls still stand, tottering, and 
are wonderfully picturesque. In parts of the old 
fortifications you can see the breeches made by 
catapults and battering rams. Of all the gates, 
there are no two alike, and cach has something of 
its own that is either beautiful or interesting. One 
of the pieasantest excursions about the City of the 
Sultan is the exploration of the walls and towers. 
There are cemeteries by the way, and mosques and 
@ thousand cafés to beguile jou. You may float 
under the walls in a caique, for their very tounda- 
tions are laid in the sea on one side ot the city. 
You may ride, or drive, or walk. You may havea 
distant view of the Mosque of Eyoob, where the 
Osmanii sultans gird on the Sword of Osman. Eyoob 
was the standard bearer and the companion in 
arms of the Prophet, and was killed at the siege ot 
Cunstantinople by the Arabs, a. p. 668. Mohammed 
Il. having had tie tomb o! Fyoob revealed to him 
in a vision, the mosque and mausoleum were 
erected on the spot. They are fur too holy fora 
Christian to enter, even in his stocking feet, which 





is rather a pity, inasmuch as this mosque is one of 
the most elegant and beautilul of any near the 
capital. At the Greek Churcli, buried on one side 
of the cypress groves, there are some miraculous 
fish, red on cne side and brown on the other. 
These fish were in the trying-pan, perfectly resigned 
to their fate, when Constantinople was taken; that 
Was a liitle too much, and they leaped out of the 
frying-pan browned on one side only. If you don’t 
believe it inquire at the Greek Church, and sce 
these precocious wrigglers swimming about in the 
fountain as gayly as if they were not well done on 
one side and raw on the other. 





‘A Brave Belgian. 


Tue bravery of the Belgian slater Caris, who, 
when on top of the beltry of the Church of Ville 
sur Ourthe, in Belgium, and while holding on his 
shoulders a workman who had climbed there to fix 
a lightning-rod, endured without moving and with- 
out a cry, the pain produced by molten lead falling 
upon his arm, and so saved his careless companion 
from be‘ng cast headlong to the ground, lias made 
his name carum, clarum et venerabile. It has also 
brought to the brave fellow a reward more sub- 
stantial. The editor of the London Builder, having 
recorded the story and satisfied himself of its truth, 
sent Caris a sum of money. The Jelgian Major- 
General Bartels appealed to the officers of the 
army and got up a testimonial for him; the King 
of the Belgians forwarded to him a special gift in 
addition; and the Count of Flanders added his 
name to the list of subscribers. We learn that 
Caris has received some plots of land, and that 
‘the rest of his life will be easier than it has been.”’ 





Statistics of Idleness. 


Tne Philadelphia Ledger protests against the 
talk about ‘3,000,000 unemployed men” in this 
country a3 mischievous extravagance. It cites the 
census to show that in 1870 the employed, male 
and female, over ten years old, numbered 12,405,923; 
and calculates that, by increase of population, this 
number may now be about 15,000,000. Of these 
all but about 4,700,000 are employed in “ agricul- 
tural, professional and personal pursuits,” leaving 
only this 4,700,000 among whom the ‘3,000,000 
unemployed ”’? must be mostly found. The Ledger 
adds: ‘‘ The female operatives employed in manu- 
factures, mining, trade, transportation, etc., in 
1870, numbered 372,648; and those in 1877 should, 
by twenty per centum increase, amount to 477,177 ; 
deducting this number from the foregoing 4,678,391 
leaves a remainder of 4,231,214 males of all ages 
in 1877 depending for employment on manufactures, 
mechanics, mining, trade, transportation and the 
other occupations in which employment is slack. 
There are the figures; and it is from the ranks of 
that remainder of 4,231,214 males of all ages that 
the ‘3,000,000 of unemployed men’ are to be 
brought. Looking at these figures, there can be 
no difficulty in understanding the monstrous ab- 
surdity and wickedness of such talk. It is as much 
as to say that three-fourths of all the males con- 
nected with manufacturing, mechanical, mining, 
trade and transportation occupations are idle! 
Every workingman who looks around him knows 
it must be grossly false.”’ 





Indian Princes. 


Tue Indian princes and nobles are greedy of 
diamonds beyond all people, and there is but one 
country in the world in which any product of nature 
is held more precious than this wonderful combus- 
tible gem, whose nature indeed we know, but whose 
genesis is still a moot question for science. That 
country is Burmah, the land of the white elephant, 
where the finest rubies sheltered in earth’s breast 
are found, and are rated far above diamonds. As 
the King of Siam prizes his cats so the King of 
Burmah prizes the rubies of his country, jealously 
prohibiting the export of them, so that the beautiful 
aluminous stones—which do but glow with a clearer 
and richer color when they are exposed to fire in 
which the diamond would be consumed and disap- 
pear—can only be procured by stealth or favor of 
private individuals, No European has ever been 
permitted to see the king’s wonderful ruby, ‘ the 
size of a pigeon’s egg and of extraordinary 
quality’; and the sale of the two magnificent 
rubies which were brought to England in 1875 —the 
finest ever known in Europe—caused such excite- 
ment, that a military guard had to escort the per- 
sons conveying the package to the ship. Five days’ 
journey southeast of Ava lies the home of the blood- 
red gems, the jealous earth in which the people 
believe that they ripen, becoming from their original 
colorlessness, yellow, green, blue, and, last ot all, 
the matchless ruby red. Next to these rank the 
rubies which are found in the Tartar wilds of 
Badakshan, and which the people there believe are 
always found in pairs. When one of the seekers 
has discovered one he will frequently hide it until its 
mate is found. 


A Japanese Print Shop. 

THE shops scattered through Tokio, where cheap 
prints are sold, attract attention from the gay 
colors of the pictures, strung on lines for public 
observation, and by the crowd of interested spec- 
tators generally clustered before them. The trade 
evidently supplies a popular want, and we need 
not be surprised to find, therefore, that in a city ot 
the dimensions of the capital it has attained to very 
large proportions. The business has received a 
fresh impetus from the outbreak of the civil war, 
though the occupation itself is of very ancient ori- 
gin. The variety of these prints and their artistic 
merit astonish one. A prominent house, one ofthe 
largest in Tokio, has already issued one hundred 
and thirty sets of pictures, each comprising three 
engravings, on themes suggested by the Kagoshima 
insurrection. ‘These are mostly exaggerations of 
personal prowess conventional to Japanese martial 
art, very absurd many of them, yet all executed 
in a manner that not merely amuses but instructs. 
The work itself, when we consider Ahe price tor 
which the pictures are sold, commands admiration. 
The first step in the production of a novelty is 
the employment of an artist, of whom there are 
several famous for this specialty in Tokio, who de- 
signs the scenes desired, and draws them in ink on 
the finest paper. ‘lhese sketches, which bring the 
artist from one to three dollars a piece, are most 
beautifully done, judged by any standard. The 
next step is the wood-engraving, which is also per- 
formed in the most delicate manner. Rarely can 
one see more exquisite specimens of the graver’s 
skill than on some of these humble blocks. The 
wood-cutters, at the best, can earn by their indus- 
try from seven to ten dollars a month; twenty-five 
cents a day Is good average pay. To cut the more 
complicated plates requires from a week to ten 
days. The whole expeuse of preparing one of these 





prints, then, including designing, cutting the original 
plate and the color plates, of which latter there 
are sometimes upward of twenty required for one 
picture, inks, etc., is about seven dollars. They 
sell on an average, for five cents a set of three pic- 
tures. While quite a novelty, however; they main- 
tain a “fancy price,” sometinies, where a great 
hit has been made, going for as much as fifteen 
cents a set; and, on the other hand, antiquated 
prints may be bought for a cent 4 Sheét. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Bleaching Wool.—It has becn found that the method 
of bleaching wool by means of oxalic acid, combined 
with glycerine, or used alone, has the effect of causing 
the fibres of the wool to become felted. This is now 
remedied by saturating the oxalic acid with soda, 
potash, or ammonia, thus forming a soluble oxalate. 
The bleaching is effected in the same manner; that isto 
say, with pure water, exempt from lime, and the wool 
preserves all its suppleness and soft touch. 


Report on Fertilizers.~—The fourth annual report of 
Professor Gossmann, State Inepector of Fertilizers of 
Massachusetts, has appeared in the annual report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, and in the form of 
a special pamphlet of forty-two pages. Besides accounts 
of analyses of the common commercial fertilizers— 
guano, superphosphates, bone-dust, potash, salts, etc., it 
gives analyses of a number of waste products of value as 
fertilizers, and is replete with interesting and valuable 
matter. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations.—The value of 
experiment stations to the agriculture of Europe is now 
fully conceded, and we hear of the organization of new 
establishments for especial investigation at appropriate 
localities. One for wine-culture has been founded at 
Wirzberg, one for garden-cuiture at Potsdam, one for 
general work in agricultural chemistry at Florida, in the 
southern part of Spain. Portugal, Turkey and Greece 
are now the only European countries without agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 


Glycerine and Lime Juice,—Lime juice is preserved 
in a fluid condition, free from fungoid growths, even in 
very cold climates, by the addition of a small quantity 
of glycerine. It is said that sailors prefer the scurvy 
to lime juice because the flavor of the latter is so 
nauseous, but when corrected by glycerine no one will 
object to taking it. A correspondent of the London 
Times suggests the following way of conquering the 
North Pole: Add, says this writer, a lump or two of 
loaf sugar, a soupgon of lemon oil, and then a good 
jorum of hot water and fluid lime juice and old rum, 
and the North Pole must surrender. 


The Simplon Tunnel.—A French company has se- 
cured important concessions from the Italian Govern- 
ment, and is seriously contemplating the construction 
of a tunnel under the Simplon Pass. The projected 
road is to commence at Brigue, and the tunnel will have 
a length of 18,340 meters. On the Italian side the end 
will be near d’Isella, and the line is to proceed thence 
to Dorno d’Ossola. The total length of the connections 
will be 46,900 meters. Considering the near proximity 
of the St. Gothard Tunnel, it is a question whether an- 
other expensive engineering undertaking can be made 
to yield satisfactory returns, The cost of penetrating 
the Alps is enormous. 


Jablochkoff's Electric Candle.—In the electric can- 
dle of Jablochkoff a fusible mixture of kaolin is sub- 
stituted for the carbon point hitherto employed, and 
one battery power can drive any number of lights in- 
stead of being confined to one, as heretofore, Recent 
experiments with the new light at the West India 
Docks, London, were completely successful. Electricity 
was generated by a steam-engine of two and a half 
horse power. Four ordinary lamp-posts, each having a 
simple spherical globe of opal glass surrounding the 
disk in which the kaolin and carbon candles were fixed, 
were set up, and when the connecting wires were placed 
in circuit, the four candles emitted a brilliant white 
light that was momentarily blinding, notwithstanding 
the opal globes that materially vailed the intensity of 
the glare. The whole dock was made as light as day, 
and the most delicate shades of color on a pattern card 
were as distinctly seen as in bright sunlight. It was 
found that the candies afforded sufficient light for un- 
loading ships, 

The Rinderpest.—Mr. Henry J. Winser, United States 
Consul at Sonneberg, Germany, has been investigating 
this subject, and sends an interesting report to the De- 
partment of State. It is difficult to destroy the poison 
of the rinderpest. It attaches readily to all substances, 
and may be communicated for an indefinite period. 
Hides, dry or salted previous to shipment, or frozen 
and salted after shipment, if from infected animals, 
carry the infection to foreign ports, and can destroy an- 
imals there. Mr. Winser says that the poison will not 
only propagate itself by means of neat cattle, but will 
attach itsel&to sheep, goats, dogs, cats, fowls, pigcons, 
etc. Hay, straw, leather, wood, and even the earth are 
media for its dispersion. It is easily carried about by 
clothing, especially woolen garments. Upon all these 
objects the poison adheres for a long time without losing 
its active principles. The German Government have 
enforced such stringent laws in reference to the sale of 
infected hides that no fear of exportation to foreign 
countries need be entertained. 

Breeding Emus in Scotland.—A correspondent of 
Land and Water gives an interesting account of his breed- 
ing of emusin Scotland. The female bird laid in all 
nineteen eggs, at intervals of five days each The hatch- 
ing was undertaken by the male bird. On the Ist of 
April the cock sat down in the nest, but for several days 
scattered the eggs about; soon he commenced to sit 
close, and till May 28th, when the first young were 
hatched, never left the nest, except on one or two 
occasions, when he took a race round the field for 
exercise. He was never seen to touch food during the 
whole period of incubation, which lasted for fifty-eight 
days, though both food and water were kept constantly 
beside him. The cock is naturally very thin after his 
Jong fast, but is quite hearty, and seems determined to 
murder his wife, if possible, for not taking ber part in 
the tedious process of incubation. The hen had to be 
kept in a separate inclosure, but the cock twice jumped 
a high partition and gave her a sound thrashing; no 
other harm was done, The young emus were beauti- 
ful creatures, and at last account were doing well. 


Sebastin—A New Explosive.— A Swedish chemist has 
recently invented a new variety of dynamite to which 
he has given the name of sebastin. Instead of saturating 
infusorial earth with nitro-glycerine, he takes a finely 
divided and exceedingly porous charcoal, prepared by 
carbonizing young trees over an open fire. The charcoal 


is pulverized in a woodeu mortar, but not too fine. else | 


it will not so completely absorb the nitro-glycerine. When 
properly prepared the charcoal will absorb five or six 
times its weight of nitro-glycerine without any risk of 
subsequent separation of the oil The carbon not only 
serves as the best absorbent for the oil, but it also plays 
an important part in the combustion. In the explosion 
of dynamite the oxygen goes off without being utilized, 
but in the explosion of sebastin a part of the charcoal is 
burnt by means of the liberated oxygen. To furnish still 
more oxygen and thus complete the combustion of the 
charcoal, some saltpetre is added. Thus additional ex- 
pansive force is obtained from the carbonate acid genera- 
ted as well as from the heat of combustion. The best 
results are obtained by employing seventy-eight parts 
by weight of nitro-glycerine, fourteen of the wood char- 
coal, and eight of nitrate of potash. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Cunristinx Nitsson has donated $5,000 to a 
London hospital for throat diseases. 


Part, since here separation, has her letters 
addressed to Madame Nicolas, 


Mrs. Juz1a Warp Howe has been re-elec- 
ted president of the Town and Country Club of Nowport. 


Dr. Enocu Ponp, Professor in the Baiigot 
Theological Seminary, has reached his eighty-sixth 
year. } 

Tue Grand Shereef of Morocco, with the 
Shereeffa, is visiting England. The Shereeffa is an Eng- 
lish lady. 


Prorgssor TYNDALL has been honored by an- 
other University degree. Tibingen has just made him 
Honorary Doctor. 


Rey. Grorce IJarris, of Providence, declines 
the professorship‘of theology in the Bangor Seminary, 
to which be was recently elected. 


Mrs. N. R. Aten, of Maquoketa, Iowa, ob- 
tained some time ago the appointment of notary public, 
and since then has done business in that capacity. 


Anton Rvuntnstern has been given a title of 
nobility by the Czar, at the request of the Grand Duchess 
Catherine of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


Farner HyacintHue, as citizen Loyson, will be a 
candidate for the French Assembly at the approaching 
election. He is nominated by the Radicals. 


Loxp Dvurrenrty, his wife and daughter, when: 
visiting Rockwood, Manitoba, were drawn in a Red 
River cart by thirty oxen under a triumphal arch built 
of sheaves of wheat. 


Titrens has so many calls of condolence that: 
she sends her visitors, whom she is unable to see, cards: 
containing these words: ‘+ Mlle. Therese Titiens returns 
thanks for kind inquiries.” 


Ir 1s reported in Paris that Mme. Adelina Patti 
bas telegraphed to Max Strakosch that she has accepted 
his offer to pay her $2,000 each for fifty-one operatic 
performances in this country next season. 


Cuantes Francis Apams is reputed to have 
real estate worth $1,410,476, personal property to the 
extent of $1,384,165, and res:dent bank shares worth 
$149,904 ; a total valuation of $2,844,545, a decrease 
of $402,695 from last year. 


Genexat Srryxker, who is traveling in Europe, 
writes home that he has examined the archiv® of 
Hesse Cassel, and there obtained a copy of the Hessian 
report of the battle of Trenton, and personal history of 
many of the officers who took part in the battle. 


Miss Renrcca Taytor, who ministered as 
nurse from 1826 to 1860 at the Massachusetts General 
Hosp:tal, died in Boston on the 17th ult., at the age of 
85 years and nine months. Her pay was continued up 
to the titne of her death, in consideration of her faith. 
{ul services. 

Art last accounts Senator Morton could move his 
left thumb, and seemed mentally bright and clear. 
While there are doubts as to his speedy recovery, there 
are strong grounds of hope. The street in which his 
house is situated is thronged constantly by carriages and 
pedestrians interested in his state. 


Captain JonaTHAN WALKER, the hero of Mr. 
Whittier’s poem of *“‘ The Man with the Branded Hand,”’ 
is living in extreme poverty in a forlorn shanty on Black 
Lake in Michigan. He is seventy-nine years old, and 
probably still wears the scars of the letters 8, 8,??.— 
slave stealer—in the palm of his right hand. 


Tue late W. L. J. Kiderlen, of Philadelphia, 
bequeathed $61,000 in bonds to the Protestant Epis. 
copal Hospital of that city, and $5,000 to the American 
Bible Society of New York, and $5,000 to the American 
Tract Society in New York, under the condition tiat 
from ihe interest arising therefrom a colporteur shall be 
constantly kept in the field. 


Or the large taxpayers in Newport, R. I., Gov- 
ernor Van Zandt and wife pay on $31,700; estate of 
Paran Stevens, $77,700; William Beach Sawrence, 
$197,100 ; ex-Governor Seth Puadelford, $50,000 ; A. 
Agassiz, $26,200; J. G. Bennett, $46,700; Nathan 
Appleton, $21,100 ; August Belmont, $134,000 ; and 
George Bancrolt, $37,800 ; and the largest 1s the estate 
of Edward King, $1,577,700. 


Tue Queen’s maids of honor are all grand. 
daughters of peers who are not below the rank of carl, 
that being a sine qua non of eligibility for the position. 
They receive $2,000 a year, and if they marry the 
Queen presents them with $5,000. Each is on duty 
about two months in the year. Since the Prince Con- 
sort’s death they have had a dreadfully dull time of it. 
Many of these ladies have remained on until past fifty, 





Mr. Witiram Goopman, living near Vail’s 
Gate, Orange County, N. Y., was born July 4th, 1776, 
and is, therefore, now in his 102d year. A few days 
ago he raked and bound 300 sheaves of oats in one day, 
and on the following day raked and bound 330 more. 
With this he assisted in doing the chores about the 
house, and helped to take care of sixteen cows and 
other stock. He seems as bright and cheerful.as a lad 
of fifteen, and is a fine specimen of a well-preserved old 
gentleman. He served the country in the war of 1812. 


Tue richest English heiress now on the engaged 
list is Crawshay, the daughter of the vulcan of the hills 
in South Wales. Her dowry is said to be $500,000, 
and she is about to bestow this, with her hand and heart, 
| upon a briefless barrister on the South Wales circuit, 
| These ironmasters’ daughters have a very considerate 
way of selecting poor men for their husbands, for Sir 
| George Elliott’s daughter married one of the special 
| correspondents of the London Daily News, and quite 
recently the heiress of a Durham colliery proprietor 
bolted with the editor of a north country newspaper. 





| Tue Ocean Grove camp meeting, near Long 
| Branch, has brought to public attention a new woman 
preacher in Mrs. Lizzie Smith. She has been a 
‘*worker ” for many years, but only recently she stepped, 
to the front as a successful evangelist. She is prob. 
ably forty years of age, and is tall and pleasant-looking, 
with the aspect of a woman of good intellect and strong 
determination. She wore her hair short and curling, 
and over it a square of lace, giving her somewhat the- 
look of a Sister of Charity. Indeed, her manner has. 
| something of austerity, and not much of the unctuous- 
ness that is the Widow Van Cott’s principal charac- 
teristic. 

Mx. Ern Keyser, sculptor, of Baltimore. 
achieved a brilliant triumpb in Berlin, about three 
weeks ago. He was awarded the ‘ Meyerbeer” prize of” 
twenty-two hundred thalers, which is a bequest by the- 
brother of the composer, given annually to the best 
artist and scuiptor, alternately, among the Jewish race 
throughout the world. There is a very large bumber 
of competitors every year from every part of the 
world. It was awarded to young Keyser by the- 
unanimous vote of the Senate of the Academy of 
Arts at Berlin for a figure of ‘* Psyche,” and some very 
fine original bas-reliefs and other work. Mr. Keyser is 
twenty-six years of age. He has stud:ed four years in 
Munich and one year in Berlin. A condition of the prize- 
is that the winner must spend a year in Rome for Study, 
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DAKOTA,»—SKETCHES OF FRONTIER CIVILIZATION—A SUNDAY SCENE IN DEADWOOD CITY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. R. MANVILLE.—SEE PAGE 6, 


ANNUAL REGATTAS AT DETROIT, 


HE fifth annual regatta of the National Associa- 

tion of Amateur Oarsmen took place at Detroit 
on the 15th and 16th of August, and the ninth 
annual regatta of the Northwestern Amateur Row- 
ing Association, at the same place, on the two fol- 
lowing days. The four-oared shell race, of which 
we give an illustration, was pulled on Thursday 
atternoon, 16th. There were originally eight 
entries, but the Watkins crew withdrawing, left the 
Wolvenhvok Club, of Greenland, N. Y.; the 
Zephyr, of Detroit; the Emerald, of Saginaw City, 
Mich. ; the Excelsior, of Detroit; the Sho-wae-cae- 
mette, of Monroe, Mich.; the Union Springs, of 
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MICHIGAN.—ANNUAL REGATTA OF 1H NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN, AT DETROIT—THE BETURN FROM THE FOUR-OARED SHELL RACE, ON AUGUST 16rH, 
FROM A SKETCH BY WABREN A. HALL, 
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Union Springs, N. Y.; and the Eureka, of Newark, 
N. J. 


The stake-boats were reached and rounded amid 
the wildest excitement, the Wolvenhooks turning 
first, Emeralds second, Sho-wae-cae-mettes third, 
Excelsiors fourth. The Emeralds succumbed first, 
and the Wolvenhooks spurted desperately to pre- 
vent the Monroe from getting the lead, but they 
got it and kept it. The Emeralds followed their 
example, and crawled past the Wolvenhooks, and 
the four boats went over the finish in a bunch—as | 
beautifully a contested finish as the most enthusi- 
astic oarsmen could hope to see. After the cheers | 
and hazzas had becomerstilled in a measure, it was | 
found that the Sho-wae-cae-mettes had won in 





18:50, with the Emeralds 18:53, Wolvenhooks 18:57, 
Eurekas 19:00%4, the Excelsiors close behind them, 
and the Union Springs distanced. The Zephyrs 
protested, but failed to change the result. 

There were elegant prizes given the victors, 
manufactured by Roehm & Wright and M. S. Smith 
& Co., of Detroit. We present pictures of the four 
leading ones, two made by each of these firms. 

The champions of the pair-oared race will wear 
a laurel wreath of green gold suspended from a 
scroll-bar of red gold, left blank to receive the 
name of the owner in black letters. A narrow 
scroll of red gold, bearing the inscription ‘‘ De- 
troit,’’ spans the wreath horizontally, and serves to 
hold in place two miniature crossed oars of red 





gold, the leather wrapping near the handle being 
represented by means of green gold, and the whole 
forming an ornament which any oarsman might 
well be proud to wear. 
. The Northwestern Association four-oared shell 
prizes consist of a design somewhat resembling the 
Maltese cross, elaborately engraved and orna: 
mented, surmounted by crossed oars, and bearing 
the inscription ‘“‘4-oared shell,’ the whole being 
formed of red gold, surmounted by a laurel wreath, 
and suspended from a red gold cross-bar, left blank 
to receive the name of the winner. 

The prize for the senior four-oared shell race was 
a shield, crossed bya shell-boat and a pair of oars, 
suspended from a clasp for the owner's name. For 
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the double-scull there was a circular pendant sup- 
porting an anchor, entwined with rope from ring to 
fluke, and crossed oars, also with clasp. 


PROFESSOR ARTEMAS MARTIN. 


ya at its last commencement Yale College 
\ conferred the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts on Artemas Martin, of Erie, Pa., nearly 
everybody asked his neighbor who the man was, 
and what he had done to merit such high distinction, 
and acknowledged the force of the proverb, “ A 
prophet hath no honor in his own country.”’ Pro- 
fessor Martin, as he is now entitled to be greeted, 
iz a bachelor, aged forty-two, who has for several 
years lived with his parents and sisters on what 
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Prize for Senior Four-oared Prize for Double-scull 
Shell Race. Shell Race. 


MICHIGAN.—PRIZES AWARDED AT THE DETROIT 
REGATTAS, AUGUST 15TH, TO 18TH. 


is known as ‘‘ The Old Noble Farm,’ now owned 
by Mr. Joseph McCarter, in the McDannel neigh- 


borhood, East Millcreek, about a mile east of the | 


city limits of Erie, on the Lake Road. His occupa- 
tion is that of market-gardener, and for the last 


half-dozen years every Wednesday and Saturday | 


morning has found him selling vegetables on State 
street. To his neighbors he has been known only 
as a market-gardener. 

In mathematical circles, both in this country and 
Europe, few names are better known than that of 
Artemas Martin. He is a regular contributor to 
the Educational Times, of London, England; to 
the Messenger of Mathematics, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land ; to the Analyst, of Des Moines, Iowa; and the 
mathematical department of the Yates County 
Chronicle, of Penn Yan, N. Y. He was editor of 
the mathematical department of the Schoolday 
Magazine tiil its discontinuance. He is now editor 
of the department of higher mathematics in the 
Normal Monthly, published by the well-known 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—STATUE_OF ‘‘ FAITH,’ FOR THE PILGRIM MONUMENT, IN COURSE OF 
ERECTION AT PLYMOUTH. 


mathematical author, Professor Brooks, at Millers- 
ville, Pa. Finally, he is editor and publisher of 
the Mathematical Visitor, an annual, of which the 
first number was issued from Mr. Glazier’s press 
last March. 

He is an affable, modest gentleman, possessing 
a most comprehensive and valuable mathematical 
library, and what renders the honor all the greater 
is the fact that he is not a graduate of any college, 
being strictly self-educated. 


STATUE OF “FAITH” FOR THE 


PILGRIM MONUMENT. 


HE statue of “ Faith,’’ which is to crown the 
national monument in course of erection at 
Plymouth Rock, Mass., it honor of the Pilgrims, is 
forty feet high, and comprises the cubic contents 
| of more than two hundred life-size statues. It will 
rest upon an octagonal pedestal, forty-two feet high, 
with one foot upon Forefathers’ Rock. In her left 
| hand Faith holds an open Bible, while with the 
right uplifted she points her index finger to heaven. 
The figure is the work of the Hallowell (Me.) 
Granite Company, from their white granite. Pre- 
parations were made for quarrying the blocks early 
in July of last year. By the first of September 
nearly half of the sixteen pieces, allotted to as 
many sections of the model, were quarried and 
hauled to the sheds for cutting. The right arm as 
it lay in its rough weighed seventy tons, being the 
longest piece. Four tons were chipped off in th- 
dressing. The head and left shoulder were cu 
from a single piece, which weighed twelve tons. 
Every piece was cut so accurately, and the join- 
ings so evenly made, that all are banded together 
into one solid, self-sustaining mass. ‘The figure was 
completed by the middle of July last, and its ship- 
ment executed in cars built expressly for the pur- 
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pose, and the last piece was set in position on the 
9th of August. The statue was designed by H. F, 
Billings, of Boston, who died before its completion, 
and will cost $40,000, which sum was given for 
the purpose by a person who desires his name to 
remain unknown for the present. 


MISS CLARA BARTON, 
THE AMERICAN FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


\LARA BARTON is the youngest child of Cap- 
CO tain Stephen Barton, of Oxford, Mass., a non- 
commissioned officer under ‘‘ Mad Anthony Wayne.” 

Captain Barton, who was a prosperous farmer 
and leader in public affairs, gave his children the 
best opportunities he could secure for education. 

Clara’s early education was principally at home, 
under direction of her brothers and sisters. At 
sixteen years of age she commenced teaching, and 
followed the occupation for several years, during 
which time she assisted her oldest brother, Captain 
Stephen Barton, Jr., a man of fine scholarship and 
business capacity, in equitably arranging and in- 
creasing the salaries of the large village schools of 
her native place, at the same time having clerical 
oversight of her brother’s counting-house. Subse- 
quently she finished her school education by a very 
thorough course of study at Clinton, N. Y. Miss 
Barton’s remarkable capability of orgauizing and 
execution was manifested in the fact that she pop- 
| ularized the public school system in New Jersey 

by opening the first free school in Bordentown, 
commencing with six pupils in a mere tumble-down 
building, and leaving 600 in the fine edifice at pre- 
| sent occupied. This work oceupied her less than a 
| year. At the close of her work in Bordentown she 
went to Washington; D. C., to recuperate and oc- 
cupy herself in congenial literary pursuits. Early 
in her residence there she was, without solicitation, 








DOING THE SIDE-SHOWS AFTER BATHING. 
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MISs CLARA BARTON, THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
OF AMERICA, 


appointed by Hon. Charles Mason, Commissioner 
of Patents, to the first independent clerkship held 
by a woman under Government. Her thorough- 
ness and faithfulness fitted her eminently for the 
position of trust she held, and she retained it until 
the incumbency of President Buchanan, when, be- 
ing suspected of Republican sentiments, she was 
deposed, and a large sum of undrawn salary with- 
held, She returned to Massachusetts and spent 
three years in the study of art, belles lettres, and 
languages. Shortly after the election of Abraham 
Lincoln she was recalled to the Patent-office by the 
same Administration which had removed her. She 
returned as she had left, without -question, and 
taking up her line of duty, awaited developments. 
When the Civil War commenced she refused to 
draw her salary from a Treasury already over- 
taxed, resigned her position, and at once devoted 
herself to the assistance of suffering soldiers. Her 
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work thus commenced before the organization of 
Commissions, she continued it outside, and alto- 
gether independent of them, but always with the 
most cordial sympathy with their work. Miss Bar- 
ton never engaged in hospital service. Her chosen 
work lay on the battle-field from the beginning un- 
til the wounded and dead were attended to. Her 
supplies were her own, and were carried by Gov- 
erninent transportation. Nearly four years she 
endured the exposures and rigors of soldier-life 
Over and over, under fire in batile, her clothing 
was pierced with builets, torn by shot, but she es- 
caped unwounded, Firm in her integrity to the 
Union, never swerving from her belief in the justice 
of the cause for which the North was fighting—on 
the battle-field she knew no North and no South. 
Her ministrations were as freely given to the men 
in gray as to those who wore the blue uniform that 
she loved. Sometimes, indeed, she fell under sus- 


picion from Union officers who were unacquainted 
with her faithful care of wounded prisoners ; but 
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he met, as she did the fire of the enemy, with 
pera an calmness, and now Confederate and 
Union soldiers alike bless her, and none doubt her 
foyalty. At the close of the war she met exchanged | 
prisoners at Annapolis. Aided by Dorence At- | 
water, the young soldier who kept the death re- | 
cord, present United States Consul at Tahita, and 
husband of Princess Moetia, she conducted an eX- 
pedition, sent at her request by the United States 
Government, to identify and mark the graves of 
13,000 soldiers who perished at Andersonville. 
From Savannah to Atlanta theirs were the first 





trains which had passed since the destruction by 
Sherman of the railroads. ‘Ihese they were often 


obliged to repair, straightening bent rails, and lay- | 
ing the track as they passed. The work was ac- | 


complished, and the cemetery inclosed in August, 
1865, and her report of the expedition was issued 
in the Winter of 1866. 


Sanctioned by President Lincoln, she established | 


the “ Search for Missing Men,’ which (except the 
printing) was carried on entirely at her own ex- 
pense, to the extent of several thousand dollars, 
employing from ten to filteen clerks. ' 

In the Winter of 1866, when she was on the point, 
for want of further means to carry out her plan, of 
turning the search over to the Government, Con- 
gress, without solicitation from her, voted $15,000 
jor reimbursing moneys expended and carrying on 
the work. The search was continued until 1869, 
and then a full report made and accepted by Con- 
gress. ' 

In 1869, her health failing, she went to: Switzer- 


land to rest and recover. There she was at the | 
| said a Western tourist after a brief sojourn here, 
mediately tendered her services, and served,as here, | ‘There isn'ta grape grown on the whole island, 
on the battle-fields, under the auspices of the ‘‘ Ge- | 


breaking out of the Franco-Prussian War, and im- 


neva Cross,” 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
daughter of the Emperor of Germany, invited Miss 
Barton to aid her in the establishment of her noble 
Badish hospitals, a work which consumed several 
months. On the fall of Strasbourg, she entered 
the city with the German army, and organized 
labor for women, conducting the enterprise herself, 
employing remuneratively a great number, and 
clothing over 30,000; entered Metz with hospital 
supplies the day of its fall, and Paris the day after 
the fall of the Commune. Here she remained two 
months, distributing money and clothing, which she 


sieged city in France, extending succor to them. 
She is a representative of the ‘‘ International Red 


Cross of Geneva,” honorary and only woman mem: | 


ber of the ** Comité de Strasbourgeois,’’ was decor- 
ated with the ‘Gold Cross of Remembrance” by 


the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden, and with | 


the ‘Iron Cross of Merit’? by the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. 


She is one of the most retiring of women, never of the young men themselves. One of them says 4 
voluntarily coming before the world, except at the | yn, eniered the hotel at a place which shall be | 


call of manifest duty, and shrinking with peculiar | nameless under the fire of thirty or forty pair of | 


sensitiveness from everything verging on notoriety. 


Her residence is at Dansville, N. Y., where, in the , adds, “yet the unspoken sentiment of my heart at 


retirement of her home, surrounded by her books, 
she devotes herself to much needed rest, study, and 
benevolent efforts. 


Royal and other Gluttons. 


In the correspondence of the Princess Palatne 
there is a marvelous account of the capacities of 
Louis XIV. for the assimilation of food. 

‘*IT have often seen him,” writes the princess, 
“eat four large plates full of different soups, a 
whole pheasant, a partridge, a large plate of salad, 
two large slices of ham, some mutton dressed with 
garlic sauce, a plate of pastry, and then some 
fruit and hard-boiled eggs.”’ 

Perhaps one could forgive much in such a dinner, 
but to wind up with hard boiled eggs seems wholly 
indefensible. In any case, it was one of those 
meals over which Elia would have forbidden the 
saying of grace, unless it were such a prayer as 
La Tolone, a gentleman of Touraine, was in the 
habit of offering up after every copious repast— 
and all his repasts were copious. 

“Lord, give me grace to well digest what I have 
eaten.” 

It is reported of this same worthy that he re- 
garded all things human, and apparently all things 
divine as well, from the sole point of view of their 
bearing upon dinner. 

“It will be a fine day for a walk,” said some one 
in his hearing. 

“Yes, and a fine one for eating,” quoth La 
Tolone. 

Among royal gluttons, by-the-way, few scem to 
have equaled the Emperor Claudius Albinus, whose 
usual breakfast consisted of five hundred figs, a 
hundred peaches, ten melons, a hundred becca- 
ficoes, four dozen oysters and a quantity of grapes. 
The Emperor Maximinus gorged himself very much 
in the same fashion, and ultimately grew so fat that 
his wile’s bracelets served him excellently instead 
of rings. Kings, alas! are often outdone by their 
subjects. Thus we read of a comedian, Phagon by 
name, who, in the presence of the Emperor Aure- 
lian, devoured a wild boar, a sheep, a sucking pig 
and a hundred rolls, besides drinking twenty-four 
measures of wine. According to the Nuits Parisi- 
ennes, which, however, are not written with the 
strict accuracy which is characteristic of the works 
of Hallam and Grote, there was once a woman of 
Syria who daily consumed thirty chickens, and 
complained she could never get enough ; but it is 
stated that Macedonius cured her of this inordinate 
appetite by making her drink holy water. Perhaps 
the woman was as mythical as the French soldier 
who is the hero of the following (and wholly un- 
edifying) story: A discussion had arisen ut a dinner- 
party as to the capacities of the human stomach, 
and whether, indeed, as there seemed almost rea- 
son to believe, it was capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion. 

After some surprising feats of gluttony had been 

narrated, on officer in the Royal Guard said he quite 
believed them, for he had a soldier in his compan 
who could eat a whole calf at a sitting, and think 
very little of the achievement. ‘The company 
laughed, but the officer assured them he was 
serious, and-a heavy bet was the result. On the ap- 
pointed day the parties repaired to a restaurant, 
and the soldier was soon seated at table. Yhe 
officer had been careful to order that the dif- 
ferent portions of the calf should be served in a 
variety of appetizing forms. The soldier dispatched 
one dish atter another with aston’shing rapidity. 
Those who had betted against his powers were los- 
ing all hopes, when he was ob erved at the seventh | 
or cighth dish to look grave. 
_ “Ah! ca, mon capitaine,” he objected, “I think 
it is high time for them to serve the veal, otherwise 
{ can’t answer for my being able to make you win 
your bet.” 

lle had thought that all the previous dishes were 


| ten thousand dollars, and exclaims, ‘This comes 
lof supporting men in idleness.”” Ordered, that 
| there be a reduction of ten per cent. on the salary 








| job like this, than nothink.”’ 
carried, and afterwards met the poor of every be- | 


| *count the war this year, an’ hard times, an’ the | 
| strike, an’ what not, an’—’’ This was all the other 





tite, which having been made apparent, the other | 
side expressed themselves ready to pay at once. 

The story reminds one of the English farmer,who, 
after dispatching a score or so of apple-damplings, For any of Frank Leslic’s Publications dieich 
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Fraxk Lesise’s Pustssnixc Hovsr, 537 Pearl St, N. Y. 


WHAT is a boy’s idea of the shortest cut to man- | 


hood ?7—A short pipe. ; LEADING 
COMBINING BUSINESS WITH RECREATION.—An val Mercantile Houses of New York. 








dertaker led the Pittsburgh mob. 
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DURING last year (ending June 30) 1,060,258,969 Ph a 
postage-stamps were issued by the Department. | Printing TFuks and Materials. 
Who says we're nota write-mindod people ? G EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
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BURLINGTON MAN (to fruiterer)—“Give me twenty | \ ! be F. psy This paper is printec 
five cents’ worth of grapes.’’ Fruiterer 4 amaze- | With our ancechens sta - 
ment)—*‘ We don’t cut our grapes; you'll have to <i ee es 
take a whole one.’ AMES CONNER’S SOWS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 

low 4 ” ft WAREHOUSE. 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 

Now does the wily bank-director And a defic’t c of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


4HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
J and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 











of the night-watchman, 
VERY CooL.—Miss Rose—‘‘ Goodness! the fire is | 


j out I thought it very cold.” Lover—“Shall I get | cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 


my overcoat and put iton you ?”’ Miss Rose—*‘ Oh, Ori rharay= Fi 
no; but” (glancing at the clock) ‘‘hadn’t you better and Price Lis ' 
put iton yourself ?’’ 


« MARTHA’S VINEYARD’S a darned Yankee fraud,”’ 





Traveler’s Guide. 
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“WERE you a member of the army?” asked a COLONNADE HOTEL, 


travelor of a wooden-legged man. “Yes, sir,” was | Chestnut and 15th Sts., Puiladelphia, Pa. 


the reply; ‘‘ I was membered bya recruiting officer, 


and not a soul I met had ever seen Martha, or | 
could tell where she lived.”’ 





| dismembered by a Russian artillerist, and re-mem- Terms $3 50 per Day 
| 9 e e 


| bered by a peg-leg manufacturer.”’ | 


His BOLD BROTHER.—Odd Jobber—“I wish I’d|_ First-class in every respect. During the Summer the 
got my brother on this here job with me.”” Jnquir- | Hotel has been redecorated and frescoed. The table and 
ing Employer—‘* Why, my man, your brother spe- | service are unsurpassed by any hotel in Philadelphia 
clally ?’ Odd Jobber—“* Why. ye see, sir, he’s got a | Rooms en suite for families a specialty. 
raro cheek on him, my brother has. Why, he'd 
think no more of asking for a quart of beer over a 





LBANY BOAT, PEOPLE'S LINE. 
Lt The elegant steamers DREW and ST. JOHN leave 
“'THESE are such small peaches,” said the man | Pier No. 41, North River. EVERY WEEK DAY at6rP. m., 


sale “ww 7 ” re saler | connecting at Albany with express trains for 
to the dealer. Wal, ya-as,’’ answered the dealer, | g y SARATOGA, 


“they are rather little, but what else can you ex- | — 
ct 1 xy Ww be 8 d- , ar | LAKE GEORGE, 
pect but they would be stunted-like, takin’ inter LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


THE ADIRONDACK AND WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
and all favorite Summer Resorts North and West. 
FARE ONLY $1.50. 

Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany each 
8. E. MAYO, General Passenger Agent. 





man stopped to hear of the argument, 


THE reputed scarcity of young men at the water- 
ing-places this year is confirmed by the testimony | §teamer. 
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BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P. 0. Box 1029. 


| covetous female eyes. ‘ I’m nota stingy man,” he 


that moment was, ‘Thank you, but there isn’t 
enough of me to go round.’” 
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Goop Tea Biscurr or Cakes of any kind cannot “i% 
be made with poor baking powder. To insure per- 


fect snccess in all kinds of baking, get the Royal PATENTS SECURED. 


Powder in tin cans, securely labeled, every can of | Have always customers for valuable Patents. Call at 
which is warranted absolutely pure and full weight. | 24 Barclay Street, in Patent Office. 
Loose or bulk baking powder sold for Royal is not | HENRY GERV\ER. 
genuine. | ‘ 
| 
Harry Tiptncs for nervous sufferers, and those | 
who have been dosed, drugged. and quacked. Pul- 
vermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure pre- 
mature debility, weakness and decay. Book and 
Journal, with in‘ormation worth thousands, mailed 
free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALYANIC Co., 
New York City. 








H. T., HELMBOLD’S 


For many years we have watched the steady Concentrated Fluid Extract 
progress ot Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters in public 
estimation, and its beneficent effects as a cure 
for all complaints arising from the stomach of a 
morbid nature, and we are free to say that it can be 
relied upon as a certain relief and remedy. 5 
PHARMACEUTICAL, 


«© APOLLINARIS.,”’ 


Tue fo'lowivg strong indorsement of the new * 
celebrated mineral water ‘‘ Apollinaris,” is from OWING TO SPURIOUS ARTICLES 


**Radix,”’ in a recent New York letter: “ Sostrong | pypaeD UPON THE PUBLIC FOR THE 
has the feeling become among the more intelligent pe 
people against ali manufactured waters that some- | PAST FIVE YEARS ON THE REPUTA- 
thing natural, pure and wholesome has been sought 

and found in the ‘ Apollinaris’ natural mineral Teen CF BE PRSPARAreONs, § A 
water, which, having become the standard table | FORCED TO MAKE A RADICAL CHANGE 
beverage and dyspepsia remedy abroad, is now ‘ S 
spreading rapidly in use and favor in this country, | IN MY LABELS AND WRAPPERS. THE 
veing recommended by such men as Drs. Fordyce <NUIN 

Barker, Austin Flint, Lewis Sayre, Marion Sims and peinigplaiapierdndencennnglamapellignniccctnapndicenenaiats 
many others. Its consumption in England alone | PE, 1S PRINTED IN CARMINE INK, AND 
amounts to 5,000,000 botties annually. Springing - 

cold, pure and sparkling from its rocky source in CRRPARESS ST TUS &. 7, RSLS 
one of the famous spring regions of Germany, the MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COR. OF 
‘ Apollinaris’ is pronounced by the highest medi- . 
cal authorities on both sides of the ocean, with} BROADWAY AND 17TH ST. (UNION 


singular unanimity, to be superior to any other SQUARE), NEW YORK 
s ! . ° 


natural or artificial effervescent water yet dis- 

covered. It has a cheapness to recommend it as 

well as quality, and should evetually supersede M oO 

the poisonons artic:es which are now in such exten- H. T. HEL B LD. 
sive use in th’s country.” Specially valuable for 
mixing with wines and liquors, 








Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. — Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 
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Burnett's Cologne is prepared from the purest 
and best materials, and is unrivaled in richness and 
delicacy of perfume. 


Shoes—Good Wearing, Easy Fitting— 
with style and low price combined. EvuGrexe FErnis & 
Son, 81 Nassau Street, 


Light, airy, and cheerful, centrally located and 
carefully managed, the Colonnade Hotel offers unequaled 
jnducements to Philadelphia visitors. 


Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
SINGER PATENT GRaveL Parer, For sale by all druggists 
and bird-dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Ayrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. } 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes ani Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
— and Sis ya of Celebrities. Photo-l.antern = 2 
lides a spevialty. anufacturers of Photographic Mate- in W. Virginia chea Send stamp fo 
i. 7 ; . : | : s r cir- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. | HOME cular. J. H. Bristor, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN STRAWBERRY! 


CENTENNIAL PREMIUM, EIGHT BERRIES WEIGHING ONE POUND. D. ipti i i 
ogue of PLANTS, SEEDS and BULBS for Fall Planting sent on receipt dimeenp te ra 








‘TAMMERING INSTITUTE. DR. White, 417 4th 
Ave., N.Y. No pay until cured. Send for circular. 

















merely intended to serve as stimulanis to his appe- 


BELLEVUE NURSERY Co., Paterson, New J ersey. 


The Best Works of the Best Authors 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALI 


Books usually sold for $1.50 and $2 now furnished for 
TEN and TWENTY cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIDKAR 


STANDARD WORKS 


By the Most Celebrated Authors. 








New books, by new authors, have been forced on 
the peop!e, and enjoyed a brief popularity, soon to 
be succeeded by others equally short-lived. It is esti- 
mated that but one in one hundred live ten years. Stand- 
ard works by standard authors have lived but in the 
knowledge of librarians and scholars, the people losing 
sight of these in the accumulating rubbish of 


NEW BOOKS. 


These proven works of accepted standard authors aré 
known to the ma-ses only by name. Now we offer them 
as home companions, COSTING LITTLE, WORTH MUCH. 
Every household can have them all, and every member 
of the family can have access to the great minds made 
famous in knglish literature, and the works as well as 
the names of Dumas, Reade, Collins, Dickens, Edwards, 
Scott, Lytton, Payn, Linton, Hugo, Broughto®, Eliot, 
Mulock, and their compe rs, will become HOME Com- 
PANIONS,; and give life-long pleasure by closer acquaint- 
anceship. 


THE HOME LIBRARY 


Will aim to include all the authors made famous by the 
TEST OF TIME, and to include none of unknoWn or untried 
popularity. Every purchaser is assured that the only 
care requisite in selecting is to see that they get a num- 
ber of 


Frank Leslie’s Home Library, 


And they will have one of the best works of one of the 
most celebrated authors. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the merits of the respective books, and we merely 
append the Numbers, titles and authors, comprising 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


No. 1—DovsLeE NuMBER. 


“Bard Cash.” 


By CIIARLES READE. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 2—Dovun_e NuMpBer. 


* The Mioonstone.”’ 


By WILKIE COLLINS. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 3—SINGLE Numner. 


‘“‘A Vagabond iferoine.” 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


—— 


Prico only 10 cts. 


No. 4--Dovunie Numper. 


“The Caxtons.”’ 
By LORD LYTTON. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 5—Sincie Nemner. 


‘From Dreams to Waking.” 


By E. LYNN LINTON. Price only 10 cts. 
° 





No. 6—SinGLe NuMBER. 


‘‘Wurphy’s Master.”’ 


By JAMES PAYN. Price only 10 cta. 


No. 7—Dove_e NumBer. 


*“™@he Hunchback of Notre 


Bame.”’ 


By VICTOR HUGO. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 8—DovsLe Numper. 


“* Good-by, Sweetheart!” 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. Price only 20 cts, 





No. 9—Sixcie Numper. 


“Hannah.” 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Price 
only 10 cts. 





No. 10—Stncie Numprr. 


“Peg Woffington.”’ 


By CHARLES READE. Price only 10 cts. 





No. 11—Docnie Numper. 


“White Lies. 


By CHARLES READE. Price only 20 cts. 


No. 12—Sincte Numper. 


“Sword and Gown.” 


By the Author of ‘*Guy Livingston.” Price only 10 cts, 





No. 13—DovsLe Nemnenr. 


“Eugene Aram.” 


By LORD LYTION. Trice only 20 cts, 





No. 14—Dorsie Newerr. 


“En Silk Attire.” 


By WILLIAM BLACK. Price only 20 cts. 





To be followed by other popuiar books, from the most 
popular authors, in single and double numbers, 
as the length of the story demands. 


PRICE 10 & 20 CENTS. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Scut postpaid, on receipt of price, to any address. 
Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 


your Newsdealer or by the Publisher on 
receipt of the price named. 





Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl 8t., New York 
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ANNUAL SALES 
BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL} 


(Eau de Melisse des Oarmes.) 
IN PARIS ALONE, 


1,300,000 BOTTLES. 


RELIEVES Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspep- 
sia, Colic, Headache, Indigestion, 
Faiutness, Chilis and Fever, etc. 
General Depot at BOYER’S, No. 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Stroct. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. “The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cieansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


“HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P, M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 


WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
9A. M. tol P. M. 





MONDAYS, , from 








ST OUT, TT! Millions in it!! Everybody wants 
suf '! Ti& COMBINATION POCKET RULE And FOLDING 
Yano Strick. Made of polished wood, with brass 

tips and metal joints; will measure from one-six: 
teenth of aninch to one yard. When open is 36 inches 
long, when closed can be carried in the vest ke Jse- 
ful, ornamental, cheap, and a novelty that sells at ‘sight. 
Ayrents wanted, Sample mated aod id for mS cents ; 
2 for 25 cents ; $1 per r doze Postage mpe te 

Address, EUREKA TRIC K AND NOVEL T COMPANY, 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New Yorks 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


Drawings Lvery 15 Days. 
15,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 
OF $750,000. 








Addvess, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


11 Wall Street, N. Y. 





The Little Wonder. 





The most complete. perfect and useful household tool 
1 exi-tence. A tack-hammer, screw-driver, can-opener, 
it-cracker, gas-pliers, pinchers and stovepipe- crimper 
combined in one neat and practical implement. The pipe- 
crimper alone is worth ten times the price of the whole. 
With it one can put together the worst of pipes with per- 
ect ease in almost no time. Every family in America 
vants one of these tools, and I want 1,000 agents to take 
ihe money for them. Sample and full particulars by 
mail, postpaid, fur 25 cents. 


Cc. M. LININGTON, Mannfacturer, 
47 Jackson St., Chicago. 


EAUTIES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 

SKETCH-BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portraits of 
Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 
The following are some of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 
DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMEEF, PAU- 
LINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON, CHRISTINE 
NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI. Etc. The Portraits are 
printed in the finest style. The above book will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. nm currency or postage- 
stamps. M. z IVERS, 105 Fulton St., New York. 


? BUSINESS, PLEASURE MEN, BOYS. 
a 








XTON'S 


Self-Inking. aaah y $14 
COLUMBIAN Fansse, Self Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1°47. 





Hrank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


(CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Bditor, ] 


FOR 


Splendidliy 


Universally admitted to be one of the Cheapest, 


SEPTEMBER, 


XTllustrated, 


Most Attractive and 


Entertaining Publications of the day, is ready for 
delivery with the following 


CONT 


ENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


New York Aquarium and its Contemporarics. 
Rev. Nicholas Bjerring. 
Poem: Abraham’s Guest. 
Johnston. 

The Moon.—Interesting Facts about the Chinese, 
Bible Terms. —Charity.—Good-by. 

Geoffrey Kuowles’s Restitution. 

The Twins.— ‘ Danger Ahead!”’ 


By the 
By Colonel William Preston 


Poem: The Lord’s Prayer.—Life in the Wigwam; or, 
the Indian Socrates. By the Rev. John S. C, Ab- 
bott 


The Tower of London, 

A Scotch Hymn.—The Pyramids and the Pole Star, 

The Carven Name. 

Poem: Light.—Little Sally Peters, 

Waylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

A Night of Peril. 

Remarkable Instinct of a Dog.—Poem:—Forgive, 0 God! 
By William N. Gray. —Babylonian Antiquities. 

Indian Schools. —foem: On the River 

Stories from the Talmud and other Jewish Sources, 

What it Costs to Write Well.—An Old English Funeral, 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century 

Adventure with an Elephant 

Genius in Jail. By Frederick Saunders, 

Poem: September. 

The Hermitage, 

Poem: Revealed.—Blue Glass. 

Spared by the Tide. 

Alypius of Tagaste, By Mrs. Webb. 

Danger of Sleeping in the Moonlight. 

The Legend of Petronilla.—Equal to the Occasion. —The 
Pine-Apple. 

The Whispered Srcret. 

Paul. By the Editor. 

A Kalmuck Choir. 

The Home Pulpit: 
Editor. 

Poem: Gold.—Impcrial Courtship. —Building the Nest. 

The Gauls in Rome. 

Extraordinary Intelligence of a Horse. 

The Prayer Meeting. 

D.D. 





Are Christians Narrow? By the 


Rey. John 8. C. Abbott, 
The Mazurine Bible. 


ae 


The Invalid’s Portion. 

Litule Charlie Rivers.—Sonth Front of Santa Maria de 
Belem. 

Poem: Reproof. 
Trees. 

A Christian Heroine. 

The Chair of St. Peter. —Preaching in Song. 

Trifling with Sacred things. —A Novel Letter-Carrier. 

After the Night, Morning.—Poem: Clouds.—Elizabeth 
Christine, Wife of Frederick the Great. 

Escape of a French Missionary. 

The Mountain City of Towah.—Llippopotamus with its 
Young. 

His Own Accuscer. 

Dr. Addison Alexander’s Monosyllabic Poem.—Remark- 
able Escapes of Eminent Men.—Admiration of 
Criminals. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Gustave Doré. 

Rival Vessels Afloat. —The Largest Book in the World. 

Midnight and Noon. —Triumphant.—"lutes, their Ancient 
and Modern Construction.—A Dy ing Brother. 

Poem: Fisherman’s Song.—Self - Education.— A Cow 
Teaching Theology. 

God is Love. 

Poem: The Dreamer. 

The Christians in Turkey. 

The Cynosure. —Croquet. 

Mrs. Catherine B. Atterbury.—The Ruined Keop, 

Population of the World, Annually. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad. Cathedral of the Incarnation, 

Opening of the Pan-Presbyterian Council 

Missions. 

Y. M.C. A. 

Sunday-schools.—Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. , 

Editor’s Note-book.—Editor’s Letter-book. 

Standing Answers to Correspondents. —Editor’s Library 
Table. 

Odds and Ends. 

September. 

Music: Sound the Battle-Cry. 


By Josephine YPollard.—Two Lime 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Abraham. 

The Seal. 

The Box-fish. 

Section Tanks, New York Aquarium. 

Interior View, New York Aquarium. 

Side View of Eycless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Back View of Eyeless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Sea-Horse. 

Various Specimens of Fish 

Sea-shells. 

Group of Ancmones. 

Sea-Butterflies. 

The Narwhal. 

Viviparous Fish. 

The Eagle Ray. 

Red Fire-Fish. 

Horseshoe Crab in Trouble. 

The Decorator. 

The Star Fish. 

The Blind Proteus. 

Good-by. 

Geoffrey Knowles’s Restitution. 

The Twins. 

Danger Ahead. 

Principal Features of the Tower of London. 
Jewel Room, Tower of London. 

The Carven Name. 

Knock, and it shall be Opened unto you 
Waylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

The Squall surcharged with Clouds of Spray, etc. 
On the River. 

Reading the Books of the Law. 

Night on the Banks of the Nile. 

The Sphinx as it appears to-day. 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century. 

Old English Funeral Three Hundred Years ago 
When, with a dull Sensation of Pain, etc. 
September. 


The Hermitage. 

Spared by the Tide. 

The Arab Sheikh forcing the Boy, 
Anvient Egyptian Costumes. 
The Appcal of Orestes to Osiris. 
Ancient Egyptian Tables. 
Ancient Egypéian Chair. 
Petronilla, by Guercino. 

Equal to the Occasion. 

The Whispered Secret. 

A Kalmuck Choir. 

It is Finished! 

O Lord, how manifold are Thy Works! 
Building the Nest. 

Extraordinary Intelligence on the part of a Horse. 
The Gauls in Rome. 

Portrait: Rev. John 8. C. Abbott. 

Give us this Day our Daily Bread. 

Invalid’s Portion. 

Portrait: Little Charlie Rivers. 

South Front of Santa Maria. 

Follow Me, and I will make you Fishers of Men, 
A Christian Heroine. 

A Novel Letter-Carrier. 

After the Night, Morning. 

The Escape of a French Missionary. 

The Mountaiv City of Towah. 

Hippopotamus crossing a River with its Young. 
His Own Accuser. 

Rival Vessels Afloat. 

Portrait: Gustave Doré. 

God is Love. 

The Dreamer. 

Croquet. 

The Ruined Keep. 

Nutting. 

Exterior of the Cathedral. 

Interior of the Cathedral. 


etc. 





This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold on the general public, that it may 


now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. 
tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; 


It numbers among its con- 
and is 30 perfect in all its 


departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring ‘ales. 


instrnetive sketches, religious 


topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profuscly illustrated, 


The “SUNDAY MAGAZINE ” is published at the unusually low subscription price of 


$3 a Year, or 25 Cents a Copy, 


Ard will be forwarded at these rates free of postage to any address. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 





A ma" co Offer 
TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine Swiss Magnetic Time- 
Keeper, a perfect Gem for everybody desir- 
ing arehable Time-Piece, and also a superior 
Coinpass, usual watch size, steel works, glass 
crystal, all in a superb Oroide Hunting- -Case, 
Warraniet to denote correct time, and keep in 
running order for two years. Perfection guar- 

; anteed. 
Cur out tuIs Couron AXD Mai 17. 


COUPON. 
Un receipt of this Coupon and 50 «ents to) 
ay fur packing, oxing and mailing charges, 
we promise to send each patron of this pape 
i Gexuine Swiss MaGyetic Timg-KeEper. 


Address, Magnetic Watch Co., 


ASHLAND, Masa 
—— 


This is your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to obtain 
this beautiful —eeramern soenene menses so order AT ONCE. 











MHE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN TO 
all who wish to gain unalloyed affection. Price, $1. 
See + ends by copyright. Beware of imitations. 
Address. 
JOHN FRANCIS AYRER M. D., Boston, Mass. 


your NAME on 50 cards. 18 styles, Pa aie 10 
cents) B S HOAG. Upper Lisle. New York 











TAKE IT EASY, 
Common-sense Chairs 
and Rockers, 


with or without Reading Table. For 
sale by the trade. Manufactured by 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 
Send stamp forlllustrated Price-list. 
: Be careful that the chairs are 
meanped with my name in full; others are IMITATIONS. 


EXTRAORDINARY, 
WONDERFUL 
AND VALUABLE 
MEDICAL WORK, 












With engravings; price, $1. 
Contains, also, fifiy original 
prescriptions for prevailing 
diseases, each worth ten 
times the price of the book. 
Gold Mcdal has been award- 
ed the author. Descriptive 
circulars sent free. Address, 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No, 4 
Bulfinch Street, Boston. 











TRADE MARK, 


Bry ant’ “New Patent Improved” Langs s Adjustable 

Stencil Letters are rfection. Every Merchant and 

Business Man needs them. one and Bross Alphabet 

by mail, postpaid, @c. Ag wanted for above and 

twenty new articles. oO. G. ERYANT, Only Manufacturer, 
icago. 


25 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 106 
ete, postpaid GEO. L REED & CO.,. Nassau, N. Y. 





Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street, 


Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 


12 East 47th Street. 





RESCO STENCILS.—Elegant Designs, cheapest 
in the world. Send for price-list. Agents wanted. 

J. Z. GIF Z. GIFFORD, 136 East Twenty-eighth St., N. Y. 
THE VICTOX. 


AND ENTERPRISE! 


PRINTING a Inkers, #8 to $20. 


oth termes 5 so ogre ake § Self-Inke 6 to 0. 
two stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West’ eriden, Ct. 


SUFFERERS 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & 








from Nervovs Degsimtry, 
etc., can learn of acertair 
and. apeedy remedy, free, 
& CO., Cincinnati, Onio. 


| 


Agents Wanted. 


PAPLLAOLL LI 





mnnoneeaeaaeesrere 50enr 0 eee 


$10 to $2 a dcy sure mad? by Agents sell- 


ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
and Chromo Cards, 125 samples, worth $5, scent post- 
paid for 83 cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. 


{Established 1830. 
BI VY to sed our Runner Printing STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co. , Cleve sland, o. 
- 
~ 
$552 $77 
I . Salesmen wanted to sellout 
her er to deale, s. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. vormens ab empley- 
meut. address 8S. A. URANT & C 
$9500: A YEAR. Agents wanted. Business 


2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cinucinnatd, Oo. 
legitimate. Particulars free. Addre:s, 
se PLATED WATCHES. Che pest 











A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit t Free. 
P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





to sell goods to Mrnenaxts, NO 
WANTED PEDDLING from he my to bone, 


$85 a month. Ber. Trus 


Queen City Gisass & Laur Weaxs, Cinernnadl, | Ohio. 











J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agenis Address, A. CouLtTerR & Cv., Chicago. 


THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, 


velvet, all colors; a set free to every reader for 

10c. postage. Agents wanted. 

SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St. New York. 
WANTED. 


AGENT For part:culars addrese, 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE (¢ <.; 
829 Broadway, New Y ork City, 
New Orleans, La.. Cc hicago, Til., 
_Or! Sa n Fra neisco, Cal, 


Frank Leslie to to Book Agents. 
The People will not be Deceived. 


Every family requires an authentic 
* 


History of the Centennial Exhibition, 


and wants the one that was planned before the epening 
of the Fair, and required the labor of our large corps of 
Artists, Photographers, Engravers and Draught~men 
for ten months to execute the Illustrations. every one of 
which was made expressly for this work. This is the 
only history yet written, and in it are the only authentic 
illustrations giving a complete panorama ot the Expo- 
sition irom its inception to its close—Pictures of Active 
Life within the Centennial Grounds—Art Exhibits sur- 
rounded by visitors, giving at once a correct idea of 
dimensions by comparison — State Days and other attend- 
ant pageantry—Character Sketches tiue to l.fe—in fact 
such a vivid portraiture as gives the reader a perfect 





—_ 











| knowledge of all branches of the Exhibition. 


Every one on seeing specimen pages and prospectus of 
Frank Leslie’s 
HISTORICAL RECISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Involuntarily expresses a desire to possess it—the secret 
of the extraordinary success of our Agents, who univer- 
sally pronounce it the easiest book to sell they ever 
handled. 20, 30, and 5U subscribers a day ure reported 
from scores of Agents. The book contains 336 mam- 
moth pages, equal to 1,842 octavo pages, and would make 
three such books a3 are announced as Centennial Histo- 
ries, 8vo., 600 pp. Our 1,000 exquisite engravings cover 
a surface equal to 1,381 full octavo pages. In fact, our 
work is equal in size to three 8vo. books of 600 pp. with 
460 full-page illustrations in each, and printed on paper 
three times the weight and cost used in ordinary octavo 
books. 
Address, for price, terms and territory, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 


537 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, 


The Best and Brightest Summer Reading 
Elegantly lilustrated. 





Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is now issuing a charming Serial, 


Dor, 


By tue Avruor or “ Tug Carrain’s Davaurer,” 
** Nona’s Sacnirice,” “ Segp-Timg AND 
Harvest,” Erc., Erc, 


Short Stories by AMANDA M. Dove.ias, Mrs. M. A 


Destsox, Mrs. J. G. Austin, C. SHaCKLEForD, Jvuay¥ 
Lewis, Etta W. Pierce, etc. 
Travels, Adventures, Essays, Biography, Domestic 


Affairs, etc., ete, 


issued every Monday, and for sale at all news depots, 
price 10 cents; $4 a year, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
WHISKERS. = eoepen | MOUSTACHE, > 
afew idler g the use of “SNOT NO, * 


a gf and wonderful discovery. Q— Sample bottle for trial 
Sent Free. Send stamp for particulars, Address, 
INCINO CO., 264 Main S&t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


50 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with name on, 
13c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts. 


stamp. 











Samples for 3 ct. 
J. MINKLER & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. Dowa & Co., Bristol, Conn. 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name. 10 
cts., post-paid. _L. JONES & CO., Naszau, N. Y, 





Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ ts Outfit, , 100. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
L Address, ELus ManuracturinG. Co., Waltham, Mass. 








FANCY CAKDS, | all styles, with name, 10c., post 
paid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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FINE CARDS—Damask, Repp, etc., with name on 





all, lec. F.C. Lymay, Clintonville, Conn. 





FoR 





EVERY LADY 





NOW READY, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 
SEPTEMBER, 


All the new Fashions iust received from PARIS, LONDON and BERLIN ; Choice Literature ; Latest Gossip 
in Europe and America ; Poetry; Short and Continued Stories ; Handsome Illustrations, eta 


SHOULD SECURE A COPY. 


1sS7?7. 
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An article that is at once a 

f Sa teeth preserver and 

) breath purifier, and yet 

} so pleasant and convenient to 

use, its exceeding popularity | 

does not surprise any ope. Time has fully established | 

the fact that SOZODONT possesses these excellent 

qualities in an eminent degree. Every person who has 
ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental de 

cay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure breath, 
and both are enjoyed by all who use the balsamic 

SOZODONT. It removes all disagreeable odors from | 

the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirits or Ca- | 

tarrh. Sold by Drugzists. 





\ | | | 
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A GRAND SUCCESS. 
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Book Agents Take Notice. 
** SOME FOLKS,”’’ 
By the Author of “ HELEN’S BABIES,” 


Canvassed by a few agents from advanced sheets of the 
first form, before the body of the work was ready for 
the press, sold 5,000 copies. One agent engages 2,500 
copies of the next edition, another 500, and there is a 
lively prospect ahead. The few first in the field say this 
book sells on sight. It contains more matter than all 
the author’s previous books combined, and is attractively 
gotten up and beautifully illustrated. Over 500 large | 

octavo pages, bound in elegant style, and brimful of | a UO MNLIMA iti 
good things, presented in the author’s happiest style. ee 


FPrice, $a. 


| 





Liberal arrangements will be made with experienced 
Canvassing Agents. Address, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 


P. 0. Box 4488. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to i tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
bs C.O.D., by Expr ess. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular CoLLIns METAL WatTcH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 





| 
21 Park Row, New York. | if P r/ Wit 


SECRETARY 
active part in politics and hold office.’’ 









1 K' 4 AN\ / 

2 OS SS RA l I. 
A CIVIL SERVICE DISTINCTION. 
Suenman—“ J am authorized by the President to say that no man shall tuke_an 


OPENING OF 
a CAMPAIGN 








{ THE 
Hon JNO SHERMAN 


SEC.OF The TREN 
URY. WILL AD~ 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


—_— 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, preven- 
tion of Gout, Piles, etc. , 
and as an ordinary aperi- 
ent, by LIE BIG, 
VIRCHOW, SCAN- 
ZONI, and SIR 
HENRY THOMP- 
SON, and the entire 
medical profession in 
«England and Germany. 






DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York, . “As a 


} laxative, I prefer it to every. other.» mineral 


| 
} 
| 
| 


water.” 

DR. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but gentle and painless ; superior to any other 
bitter water.” 

DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. ‘The 
most pleasant and efficient of. all purgative 
waters.” 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. ‘The 
most prompt and most efficient; specially adapted 
for daily use.’’ 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “Re. 
quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant 
than any other.’’ 

DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. “{Pre- 
ferred to any other laxative.’ ~ 


A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of.THE APoL- 
| unaris Co. (limited), London. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS 
AND DRUGGISTS. ; 


Grand Union Hotel 


| SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The LARGEST and MOST ELEGANTLY-APPOINTED 














\| SUMMER HOTEL in the WORLD_IS NOW OPEN 


A Loup Voice—“ Have you resigned your office, Mr. Sherman 2?” 


for RECEPTION of GUESTS. ° 





GEO. WOODS & CO0.’S 
PIPE AND REED ORGAN COMBINED 





Has an eight-foot set of open pipes of a beautiful claribella quality; has much more power and penetrating quality 
than the reed organ, and will supplant that instrament in all situations where great power is required. By a very 
perfect ani simple tuning arrangement, the pipes can at any time be tuned with the reeds by any ordinary musician; 
and the whole instrument is simple in construction, not liable to become out of order, and inexpensive. 

The introduction of this instrument marks a new era in the music business, and the profession, trade, and all 
interested, are invited to correspond with the sole manufacturers, 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


: : 608 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
WAREROOMS. 372 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 
42 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET (UNION SQUARE), NEW YORK. 





SUMMER FASHIONS. 


Tue Latest Stytes Just Received rrom Panis, 


AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN 


SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Summer Styles. 


“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.’ 


Iso, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“PENELOPE.” 


Each Number contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to which 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 


HUSBANDS, BUY IT FOR YOUR WIVES. 


For sale by all News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 cents to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
return mail 


__ Prank Leslie, 597 Pearl Strect, New York, == 
HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES 
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6@ Baoay St., Naw Yor, 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, um, eres caret Wines, 
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‘THE HUMAN LOCOMOTIVE 


should be carefully engineered, otherwise it may run off the track of life at any 
To keep its delicate internal machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in 
good working condition when out of order, is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The thoroughne:s with which it cleanses, without irritating the bowels, the tone 
and vigor which it imparts to the stomach; its appetizing effects; its cooling, re- 
f{reshing operation in fever; the relief it affords in headache; its antibilious pro- 
perties, and its superior merits as a general corrective, justity the assertion that 
it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable family medicine of the age. 





ARLINGTON HOTEL. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 











STITT & 
Proprietors. °* 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 


attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim .pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARLINGTON 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 












Prints Cards; Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press. Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to EN 


KELSEY & CO., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PERLE RuBBER Co., 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
OCAL AGENTS in every township to take orders 
for NURSERY STOCK, Pay large. No risk. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. References required. Address, 





| 


| 


J. HAMMOND & CO., 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Ducde Montebello Champagne: 


JOHN FOLEY: 


| MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


NO, 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Frank Leslie’s 
POPULAR MONTHLY 
FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 

Now Ready—Price 20 Cents. 
THIS 1S Freee ans rain Jou will teotre'by re 


0 turn mail a correct photograph of your 
N future husband or wife, with name and 


HUMBUA, £6. Drawer at’ Futouvite NY” 


INLAID-FLOORS. 
KO} National Wood M’f'g Co., 


4 
Ae, 
Mi 950 BROADWAY near 28d St., 
NEW-YORK. 











’ 73,-octave, fine rose wood case (not used 
PIANOS over six months), only $130; cost owner 
$650. New Grand, Square and Upright 


GR Pianos at wholesale. “Great bargains. 
Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 stops, sut- 
ORGANS b.::, octave coupler, beautiful solo stop, 
etc. ; cost owner $350, only $55. New 9- 
stop organs $65, 12-stop $75. . Rare oppor- 
tunities. Best offer ever given byany manufacturer. New 
Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 165 days’ test trial. 
Money refunded and freight paid both ways if upesatis- 
factory. Agents wanted. Liberal discounts to 
Teac! Ministers, etc. Catalogue free, Address, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





READ THE NEW STORY, 


Fipeviry JAcK: 


Or, 


The Micdy’s Foe and the Middy’s Friend, 


An intensely interesting story now being published in 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


Is:ued every Tuesday, price 5 cents. 





For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


AZADE, CROOKS & REYNAUD 


Sole Agents. 
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26 SOUTH WILLIAM §8T., N. ¥- 




















